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PREFACE 


Tl/Tost  people  know  three  facts  about  Switzer- 
-'■'-^  land:  that  it  is  mountainous,  beautiful,  and 
neutral.  Surprisingly,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
tourists  who  have  visited  Switzerland  through 
the  years  and  the  interest  shown  by  them  in 
things  Swiss,  little  scholarly  material  on  that 
country,  its  institutions,  or  its  policies,  has  found 
its  way  into  American  libraries.  Even  among 
the  serious  studies  on  Swiss  foreign  policy  and 
Swiss  foreign  relations  there  is  a  pronounced 
tendency  toward  a  moralistic-legalistic  flavor.  As 
a  result  there  is  relatively  little  in  print  which 
attempts  a  hard-headed  survey  of  the  foreign 
policy  problems  facing  Switzerland. 

Never  in  recent  times  have  these  problems 
been  more  acute  than  in  the  years  when  Hitler 
ruled  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  period  after 
the  actual  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  These 
problems  reached  a  climax  following  the  Fall  of 
France  when  Switzerland  became  a  small  island 
of  democracy  and  freedom  virtually  surrounded 
by  an  Axis  iron  ring.  In  this  precarious  con- 
dition the  Swiss  press  and  its  content  took  on  a 
special  importance  and  became  a  vital  aspect 
of  Swiss  foreign  relations.  It  is  to  this  subject 
that  the  following  study  is  devoted. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  time  and  coopera- 
tion so  generously  given  by  the  late  Professor 
William  E.  Rappard,  Director,  Institut  Univer- 
sitaire  de  Hautes  fitudes  Internationales,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  and  his  encouragement  and  aid 
in  locating  materials.  I  am  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor John  B.  Whitton  of  Princeton  University 
who  first  suggested  the  general  subject;  and  to 
Professor  Harold  Sprout,  also  of  Princeton,  for 
his   incisive   criticisms.     I    also    wish    to    thank 
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Professor  Paul  Guggenheim,  of  the  University 
of  Geneva,  for  his  comments  on  the  sections  deal- 
ing with  Swiss  neutrality  and  the  laws  governing 
the  press. 

My  appreciation  is  extended  to  the  following 
people  who  assisted  me  in  1947-1948  in  locating 
material,  as  well  as  in  developing  a  critical 
evaluation  thereof:  M.  R.  H.  Wiist,  Assistant 
Editor,  La  Suisse  (also  wartime  press  officer  of 
General  Guisan,  Commandant  of  the  Swiss 
Army)  ;  Herr  Dr.  Willy  Bretscher,  Editor,  Neue 
Zurcher  Zeitung;  Mile  Harriet  Giovagnoli,  Li- 
brarian, Salle  Moynier,  University  of  Geneva; 
Mile  Fayod,  Librarian,  Institut  Universitaire  de 
Hautes  Etudes  Internationales;  Dr.  Bernard 
Gagnebin,  Research  Librarian,  University  of 
Geneva;  Mr.  N.  S.  Field,  Assistant  Librarian, 
United  Nations  Library,  Geneva;  Dr.  Guido 
Keel,  Secretary  of  the  Political  Department  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation;  Lt.  Col.  E.  Privat, 
Commander  of  Geneva  Regiment  (formerly  at- 
tached to  the  Swiss  General  Staff)  ;  Mr.  Allen  W. 
Dulles,  now  head  of  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(formerly  head  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
in  Switzerland  for  Germany) . 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Rudolf  Hartmann, 
Swiss  Press  and  Cultural  Attache  in  Cologne, 
and  Dr.  Fred  Luchsinger,  Bonn  correspondent 
of  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  for  their  generous 
help  to  me  in  Germany  in  1959  in  securing  cer- 
tain materials  which  were  not  available  a  decade 
ago  when  I  first  began  the  study  of  the  present 
material. 

Frederick  H.  Hartmann 
gainesville,  florida 

JANUARY,  1960 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


"l/fuch  has  been  written  on  the  foreign  policies  and  foreign  rela- 
-l-*-*-  tions  of  great  powers,  relatively  little  on  those  of  small  powers. 
Attention  has  tended  to  center  upon  those  larger  nations  whose 
imprint  upon  international  affairs  has  been  most  pronounced. 
Although  frequently  small  states  have  played  decisive  roles  at  criti- 
cal points  in  world  history,  their  greatest  struggle  has  been  for 
independence.  To  achieve  this  end,  they  have  been  able  to  depend 
only  secondarily  upon  their  own  military  power.  Their  primary 
reliance  has  been  either  upon  an  alliance  with  one  or  more  great 
powers,  or  the  existence  of  a  balance  of  power  so  stable  as  to  pre- 
serve them  from  interference,  coupled  with,  in  some  special  cases, 
whatever  protection  neutrality  in  international  law  has  provided. 

In  time  of  war,  particularly  this  last  is  a  slender  reed.  Germany's 
conduct  toward  Belgium  in  World  War  I  was  indicative  of  this. 
Military  considerations  ofttimes  appear  too  compelling  to  the 
great  power  in  the  midst  of  a  war  for  it  to  view  with  patience  the 
claims  of  a  small  state.  This  danger  is  always  present  and  is  to  a 
large  extent  beyond  the  control  of  the  small  state.  However,  in 
a  condition  of  affairs  where  a  large  neighboring  nation  considers 
an  invasion  as  a  debatable  gamble  at  best,  the  small  state  may  by 
the  adroit  use  of  the  instruments  at  its  command  not  only  preserve 
its  independence,  but  also  further  certain  economic  and  political 
aims.  Lacking  a  large  military  potential  and  the  industrial  com- 
plex and  resources  to  sustain  it,  these  small  nations  must  depend 
upon  diplomacy  and  what  natural  protective  frontiers  they  possess. 
How  they  utilize  their  press  may  become  of  overwhelming  impor- 
tance. Words  in  these  cases  may  be  as  powerful  as  weapons— and 
as  dangerous. 

The  position  of  Switzerland  in  World  War  II  is  particularly 
interesting  in  this  respect,  for  all  these  elements  formed  the  frame- 
work of  Swiss  relations  with  the  great  powers,  especially  with 
Germany.  Given  the  unenviable  task  of  trying  to  live  in  peace 
with  a  Nazi  Germany  as  next  door  neighbor,  the  Swiss  had  ever  to 
be  alert  to  the  dual  possibilities  implicit  in  publishing  a  press  so 
conveniently  available  to  the  Nazi  authorities  without  (for  most 
of  it)   any  necessity  of  translation. 
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Yet  harnessing  a  press  to  control  its  impact  on  foreign  relations 
has  severe  limitations  in  a  nation  like  Switzerland  where  the  press 
is  not  state-owned  and  -controlled.  In  part  these  limitations  spring 
from  the  different  concept  of  the  use  of  a  press  which  a  democratic 
country  holds,  since  the  content  of  a  free  press  cannot  be  divorced 
entirely  from  the  function  of  informing  the  people  and  reflecting 
their  views.  During  the  war  the  Swiss  found  that  this  function  of 
information  and  reflection  of  views  had  to  be  subjugated  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation.  The  attempt  to  work  out  an  equitable  balance 
between  the  direction  of  the  press  for  purposes  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  retention  of  its  democratic  features,  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  aspects  of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

In  approaching  a  study  of  the  Swiss  press  and  its  relation  to 
foreign  affairs  during  the  war,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  means 
by  which  the  government  directly  or  indirectly  regulated  press 
content.  Control  and  use  arise  out  of  effective  regulation;  this 
regulation  was  accomplished  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
a  series  of  laws  governing  the  press  was  passed,  beginning  in  1934. 
Four  of  these  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  background 
and  framework  of  press  control.  All  four  are  discussed  at  length 
in  Chapter  3. 

In  the  second  place,  one  of  the  fundamental  decisions  which 
press  control  presupposes  revolves  around  the  type  of  censorship 
to  be  instituted.  While  it  seemed  likely  for  a  time  that  all  articles 
in  the  press  would  be  required  to  have  official  approval  before 
publication,  this  procedure  was  never  instituted.  It  would  have 
been  put  into  effect  had  Switzerland  at  any  time  been  attacked. 
Since  this  never  eventuated,  a  postpublication  censorship  was 
adopted  as  the  general  rule.  Editors  remained  free  in  large  part 
to  publish  what  they  wished  (barring,  of  course,  information  of 
obvious  military  value) ,  subject  to  subsequent  penalty  for  poor 
judgment  or  irresponsibility. 

In  the  third  place,  this  nominal  freedom  was  tempered  by  the 
issuance  of  compilations  of  standing  regulations  which  were  in  turn 
amended  or  supplemented  by  extraordinary  orders  and  more  or 
less  regular  bulletins  of  instructions.  Orders  were  issued  only  in 
emergency  cases;  they  enjoined  strict  and  unconditional  obedience 
in  a  particular  situation.  Instructions  were  issued,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  serve  as  guides  for  future  policy.  They  were  framed  in 
general  terms  and,  like  orders,  were  not  to  be  published  either  in 
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whole  or  in  part.  In  other  words,  they  were  specifically  not  sug- 
gested editorial  matter  but  indicated  instead  the  general  line  of 
editorial  commentary  to  be  followed.  Orders  frequently  indicated 
precisely  what  and  what  not  to  publish  in  specific  terms. 

In  the  fourth  place,  all  this  was  supplemented  by  more  or  less 
weekly  bulletins  summarizing  foreign  press  and  radio  commentary 
for  the  guidance  of  Swiss  editors.  Occasionally  a  suggested  line  of 
approach  was  incorporated  in  these,  although  the  bulletins  were, 
in  the  main,  aids  rather  than  obligatory  recommendations.  To 
further  assist  the  editors  in  serving  Switzerland's  interests  in  their 
columns,  a  system  of  regular  conferences,  for  purposes  of  oral 
briefing,  was  conducted.  At  these,  informed  members  of  the  press- 
control  staff  indicated  current  problems  of  foreign  policy  and  pro- 
posed lines  of  commentary. 

In  addition  to  these  methods  of  regulation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  note  as  well  the  organs  of  press  control.  Although  at  first  the 
press  was  under  direct  regulation  by  the  army,  increasingly  control 
passed  from  military  into  political  hands,  and  later  it  became 
regulated  in  important  cases  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  itself. 

The  types  of  regulation  used,  and  the  evolution  of  controls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Swiss  Executive,  both  indicate  and  illuminate  a 
significant  aspect  of  the  press  in  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  press  is 
traditionally  a  free  press,  and  the  Swiss  people  are  traditionally  a 
free  people.  They  are  not  lightly  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  press 
control,  nor  do  they  readily  accept  such  control  for  other  than 
urgent  reasons  of  national  interest.  To  the  people,  the  function 
of  the  press  is  to  inform.  The  fact  that,  particularly  in  wartime, 
the  effect  of  press  content  upon  Swiss  foreign  relations  becomes 
significant  and  may  affect  directly  the  national  interest  is  accepted 
only  reluctantly  by  the  Swiss  citizen.  Nor  does  he  feel  content  to 
subordinate  entirely  the  press's  normal  function  of  information  to 
the  dictates  of  policy  even  in  emergencies.  Particularly  in  times 
of  emotional  crisis  it  was  difficult  not  to  allow  some  expression  of 
the  people's  feelings  to  appear  in  the  press  regardless  of  the  political 
wisdom  of  such  a  course.  It  is  this  factor  that  explains  the  periodic 
display  of  emotion.  Normally  this  occurred  subsequent  to  the 
invasion  of  another  small  nation.  Emotional  pressure  was  released 
during  these  times,  while  the  involvement  of  Nazi  forces  elsewhere 
made  it  an  opportune  occasion  for  departure  from  the  cautious 
norm.   Altogether,   the   people's   views   and   the   people's   feelings 
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could  never  be  long  disregarded.  The  wise  estimation  of  the 
point  at  which  morale  would  suffer  if  expression  of  these  feelings 
were  longer  withheld  was  one  of  the  main  factors  which  had  to  be 
considered  in  the  administration  of  Swiss  press  control.^ 

At  the  same  time  the  knowledge  that  the  public  by  whom  these 
papers  were  read  extended  beyond  the  Swiss  frontiers  made  it 
desirable  that  both  groups  be  kept  in  mind,  and  the  content,  if 
possible,  directed  to  both.  This  dual  objective  produced  press 
content  both  more  credible  and  more  balanced  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  It  is  likely  that  the  influence  of  the  press 
beyond  the  frontiers  was  enhanced  rather  than  reduced  by  this 
type  of  commentary.  Moreover,  the  variations  in  the  editorials 
from  paper  to  paper  inspired  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than 
might  have  been  the  case  if  a  greater  uniformity  had  existed.  This 
was  of  particular  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  the  totalitarian  nations, 
long  habituated  to  the  monotony  of  stereotyped  commentary. 

Various  propaganda  techniques  are  illustrated  in  the  content 
of  the  Swiss  press  but  these  techniques  have  not  been  stressed.  The 
aim  has  been  rather  to  describe  and  analyze  the  relations  between 
Swiss  press  controls  and  content,  Swiss  foreign  relations  (particu- 
larly with  Germany) ,  and  Swiss  public  opinion  during  the  war. 
These  are  ranked  in  descending  order  of  importance  so  far  as  this 
study  is  concerned. 

What  the  Swiss  desired  most  in  the  last  war  was  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  out.  Neutrality  was  the  keynote  of  Swiss  behavior  and 
policy.  But  neutrality  has  always  been  interpreted  in  Swiss  judicial 
proceedings  in  a  strictly  limited  sense. ^  There  is  a  Swiss  saying, 
"Neutrals— not  cowards,"  which  expresses  the  attitude  of  the  nation. 
Switzerland  is  at  all  times  prepared  to  honor  the  legal  obligations 
of  neutrality  precisely  because  this  is  considered  to  be  in  her  na- 
tional interest.  While  neutral  status  necessitates  a  military  strategy 
of  defense,  it  does  not  presuppose  a  nation  unwilling  to  defend 
itself.  Switzerland,  during  the  war,  was  continuously  under  the 
threat  of  invasion,  particularly  from  the  north  where  the  terrain 
is  more  favorable  for  such  a  move,  and  a  ruthless  Nazi  leadership 
existed  ready  to  exploit  any  advantages  which  such  a  thrust  might 
bring  them.   What  could  be  done  to  remedy  the  military  tempta- 

1 .  See  below,  Chapter  4. 

2.  See  Hugh  Gibson,  "Switzerland's  Position  in  Europe,"  Foreign  Affairs,  IV, 
1   (October,  1925),  78-79. 
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tion  for  invasion  was  done.  It  was  realized,  however,  that  the 
German  dictator  was  notoriously  unstable  in  temperament,  and 
liable  to  sudden  rages,  at  which  times  decisions  might  be  taken  on 
other  than  military  grounds.  No  amount  of  defensive  preparation 
could  entirely  remove  the  temptation  for  invasion,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  well  to  tread  warily.  While  a  strict  interpre- 
tation of  neutrality  did  not  require  the  institution  of  press  con- 
trols (with  the  usual  exception  of  avoiding  extremes  and  excesses) , 
the  knowledge  that  in  practice  the  content  of  the  press  would  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  Switzerland's  chances  for  continued  neu- 
trality influenced  the  government  to  institute  controls. 

Press  controls  were  adopted  in  the  first  instance  as  a  defensive 
measure  for  the  security  of  the  nation.  It  was  as  such  that  they 
were  administered.  They  were  used  as  a  restraining  influence 
upon  the  press  in  times  of  emotional  crisis.  From  being  excep- 
tional interventions  of  government,  controls  soon  became  a  method 
of  coordinating  press  content  and  foreign  policy.  Regardless  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  press  controls,  the  content  of  the  press  re- 
mained a  factor  affecting  Swiss  foreign  relations.  In  these  circum- 
stances not  only  did  the  government  wish  to  control  the  content, 
but  the  editors  of  the  newspapers,  inspired  by  patriotic  motives  as 
well  as  considerations  of  safety,  cooperated  on  the  whole  quite 
willingly.  This  made  it  unnecessary  to  institute  general  prepubli- 
cation  censorship,  and  preserved  the  appearance  (and  a  good  deal 
of  the  substance)  of  a  free  press.  Controls  remained  for  the  most 
part  quite  elastic,  and  allowed  free  scope  for  an  individual  ap- 
proach by  each  editor  to  the  problems  of  the  day.  The  content  of 
the  press  thus  reflected  to  a  degree  official  Swiss  policy;  it  reflected 
even  more  (during  normally  tense  but  noncritical  periods)  a 
compromise  between  official  policy,  the  views  of  the  editors,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  Swiss  people. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  mainsprings  of  Swiss 
foreign  policy  as  it  has  evolved  during  the  last  century  or  more. 
Attention  will  then  be  given  to  the  limitations  and  possibilities 
implicit  in  the  control  of  a  free  press  for  foreign  policy  purposes. 
With  this  in  mind  we  shall  survey  the  actual  controls  which  the 
Swiss  government  exercised  over  its  press  before  and  during  the 
war  period.  Finally  we  shall  examine,  as  a  case  study,  the  press 
content  (and  orders  and  instructions)  relating  to  Switzerland's 
primary  worry:  Nazi  Germany. 


2.  A  BACKGROUND  OF  SWISS 
FOREIGN  POLICY  AND 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 


'X^o  understand  Swiss  foreign  policy  one  must,  as  with  all  other 
-*-  countries,  first  understand  the  historical,  geographic,  economic, 
political,  and  other  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  the  nation. 

Permanent  Background  Factors 

Historically,  Switzerland  had  its  origin  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  struggle  between  Church  and  State,  and  the 
rivalry  of  Austrian,  German,  and  French  ruling  houses  to  dominate 
central  Europe.  As  an  ally  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Eternal  Compact  of  1511,  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration as  it  then  existed  agreed  to  keep  open  the  Alpine  passes. 
The  Confederation  had  a  similar  commitment  with  France,  which 
grew  out  of  the  perpetual  peace  with  Francis  I  of  1516  and  the 
protective  alliance  of  1521.^  The  further  growth  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, whose  members  gradually  became  signatories  of  sometimes 
conflicting  alliances,  pointed  up  the  desirability  of  finding  some 
method  which  would  reconcile  the  ambiguities  in  these  compacts. 
The  most  obvious  means  of  so  doing  was  to  declare  a  policy  of 
absolute  neutrality;  as  a  political  principle,  this  had  its  origin  in 
1674.2  From  this  date  the  principle  was  held  inviolate  by  the  Swiss, 
although  the  practice  varied  with  the  development  of  the  concept 
in  international  law.  At  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the 
hegemony  of  the  French  Emperor  involved  the  Swiss  against  their 
will  in  the  struggles  then  proceeding.  The  strategic  dangers  evi- 
denced by  the  use  of  Switzerland  as  a  military  base  caused  the 
coalition  against  Napoleon  to  recognize  collectively  Swiss  neutrality. 
This  was  done  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  Thus,  the 
principle  of  neutrality  which  the  Swiss  have  evolved  out  of  their 
own  needs  received  the  explicit  and  collective  approval  of  Europe. 
Neutrality  was  to  remain  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  Swiss  foreign 
policy. 

1.  Edgar  Bonjour,  Swiss  Neutrality,  pp.  16-17.  2.  Ibid.,  p.  II. 
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The  geography  of  Switzerland  has  profoundly  influenced  the 
development  of  the  Swiss  nation.  The  very  origin  of  the  Con- 
federation is  bound  up  with  the  control  of  the  Alpine  passes. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  union  of  the  three  valleys  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
St.  Gotthard  pass:  Uri,  Schwyz  and  Unterwalden.  That  these 
peasant  valleys  were  able  to  join  together  and  survive  was  largely 
due  to  the  growing  importance  assumed  at  that  time  by  the  traffic 
over  the  St.  Gotthard  pass.  The  pass  had  just  been  opened  and  was 
of  great  political  importance  for  the  communication  of  the  Em- 
perors between  Germany  and  Rome;  it  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Swiss  valleys  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Empire  and  were  able 
to  survive  in  spite  of  the  powerful  and  growing  hostility  of  the 
Hapsburgs.^ 

Later,  the  Hapsburgs  were  to  become  the  protectors  of  the  Swiss, 
and  still  later,  once  more  their  enemies.  At  no  time,  however,  did 
the  Swiss  lack  supporters  against  their  current  foe,  who  were 
equally  interested  in  keeping  the  passes  free.  The  passes  were  far 
too  vital  strategically  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  another  great 
power's  hands. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  Switzerland's  frontiers  do  not  fol- 
low, except  intermittently,  the  lines  of  natural  barriers  provided 
by  the  Alps.  These  mountains  form  a  parallel  double  ridge  run- 
ning in  an  arc  east  and  west  across  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 
On  both  the  east  and  the  west,  there  are  large  lakes  which  adjoin, 
in  the  one  case,  France,  and  in  the  other,  Germany.  These  are, 
respectively.  Lake  Geneva  and  Lake  Constance.  On  a  smaller 
scale,  this  is  true  also  of  the  Swiss-Italian  border,  particularly  in 
regard  to  Lake  Lugano.  Running  from  north  of  Geneva  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  is  the  Jura  range,  which  is  decidedly  less  formid- 
able than  the  Alpine  range.  It  has  several  wide  gaps  in  the  regions 
of  Basle  and  a  funnel  outlet  west  of  Geneva.  Although  the  for- 
midable barrier  of  the  Alps  has  nullified  the  strategic  use  of  Lake 
Lugano,  these  lakes  and  gaps  have  been  the  historic  routes  of  in- 
vasion of  Switzerland. 

There  are  two  particularly  feasible  routes  for  invasion.  By  these 
routes  German  troops  could  pass  through  Switzerland  into  France, 
or  French  troops  could  pass  through  Switzerland  into  Germany. 

3.  Gibson,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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Invading  German  troops  could  cross  the  frontier  to  the  east  of 
Basle.  In  one  case  they  could  enter  France  to  the  west  of  Geneva; 
in  the  other,  to  the  north  and  west  of  Basle.  The  first  of  these 
routes  was  that  used  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars  by  both  the  French 
Emperor  and  the  Allied  Coalition.  During  the  last  war  it  was  less 
tempting  because  of  the  exposure  to  a  possible  flank  attack  by  the 
Swiss.  Swiss  military  strength  in  World  War  II  was  vastly  superior 
to  the  force  which  could  be  mustered  during  the  Napoleonic  cam- 
paigns. It  was  therefore  the  second  route  which  in  all  probability 
would  have  been  used  if  an  attack  came. 

The  terrain  that  interests  us  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Maginot  line 
and  of  the  Belfort  fortress.  Here  is  a  narrow  plain,  unfortified  be- 
cause of  French  respect  for  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815.  The 
Swiss  at  that  time  obtained  from  the  Allies  who  downed  Napoleon 
an  undertaking  that  the  French  fortress  of  Huningue  be  dis- 
mantled. Article  3  of  that  Treaty  reads:  "Les  fortifications  de 
Huningue  seront  rasees  sans  pouvoir  etre  retablies  ni  remplacees 
par  d'autres  ouvrages  a  une  distance  moins  de  trois  lieues  de  la 
ville  de  Bale."  Here  is  a  narrow  but  clear  path  for  the  right  wing 
of  a  German  striking  force,  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  Rhine 
and  entered  Basel  .  .  .  there  are  three  bridges  or  groups  of  bridges, 
at  Basel,  at  Waldshut  and  at  Schaffhausen.  From  these  gates  an 
invader  could  sweep  down  across  Switzerland  for  a  distance  of  from 
thirty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  and  enter  France  through 
one  or  more  of  the  Jura  valleys— that  at  Porrentruy,  that  near  La 
Chaux  de  Fonds,  or  that  leading  from  Pontarlier  to  Dole.* 

Such  an  attack  would,  of  course,  have  been  calculated  to  turn  the 
flank  of  the  Maginot  Line,  but  it  would  likewise  have  entailed  the 
destruction  of  the  Simplon  and  St.  Gotthard  tunnels,^  running 
north-south  through  the  Alps,  from  Switzerland  into  Italy.  These 
are  heavily  mined  and  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Swiss 
at  the  first  sign  of  hostile  intent.  Such  destruction  would  have 
enormously  complicated  the  German  problem  of  maintaining 
communications  with  the  south  of  Europe,  and  seriously  counter- 
balanced the  advantages  of  the  flank  thrust  into  France.  "Control 
of  the  strategically  important  railway  lines  ...  is  one  of  the  best 

4.  Edgar  A.  Mowrer,  "The  Swiss  Rearmament,"  Foreign  Affairs,  XIV,  4  (July, 
1936),  624. 

5.  The  St.  Gotthard  tunnel  is  9  miles  long,  the  Simplon  is  12.4  miles  long, 
and  the  Loetschberg  (which  connects  Berne  with  the  Simplon)  is  also  9  miles 
long. 
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cards  in  the  hands  of  the  Swiss.  Well-informed  quarters  are  con- 
vinced that  this  control  is  the  main  reason  why  Germany  has  not 
invaded  the  country."^ 

Geographically,  therefore,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  invade  central 
Switzerland  from  the  German  frontier,  more  difficult  from  the 
French  frontier,  and  extremely  difficult  from  the  Italian  frontier.^ 
The  influence  of  geography  on  Swiss  foreign  policy  has  thus  been 
reflected  in  a  constant  vigilance  against  any  threat  of  German  in- 
vasion, a  lesser  concern  with  any  threat  of  French  invasion,  and 
little  concern  with  any  threat  of  Italian  invasion. 

Since  the  industrial  revolution,  the  economy  of  Switzerland  has 
depended  increasingly  upon  international  trade  coupled  with  a 
high  degree  of  technological  efficiency  and  skill.  Lacking  many 
natural  resources  and  possessing  only  small  reserves  of  any  raw  ma- 
terials, the  Swiss  have  become  a  processing  people.  Swiss  foreign 
trade,  for  this  reason,  has  been  the  highest  per  capita  of  any  in- 
dustrialized country  in  the  world,  averaging  before  the  war  a  total 
of  70  Swiss  francs  per  year  per  inhabitant.^  As  can  readily  be  per- 
ceived, such  an  economy  is  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  the  hazards  of 
European  war.  Although  barely  sufficient  in  food  supplies,  the 
Swiss  would  be  drastically  affected  by  the  fall  in  the  standard  of 
living  which  would  follow  any  substantial  decline  in  the  export  of 
precision  instruments,  machinery,  chemicals,  and  cotton  goods,  and 
the  import  of  iron,  coal,  and  raw  cotton.  At  the  time  of  World 
War  II,  while  only  28  per  cent  of  the  people  were  agricultural 
workers,  some  45  per  cent  worked  in  industry  and  commerce. 

Before  the  war,  Germany  was  Switzerland's  best  customer,  and 
Swiss  imports  from  Germany  were  the  highest  of  those  from  any 
country.  Nearly  two  billion  Swiss  francs  were  "frozen"  in  blocked 
accounts  in  the  Reich.^  This  sum,  representing  approximately  half 
a  billion  dollars,  was  an  enormously  large  sum  for  the  Swiss.  These 
accounts  gave  Germany  an  economic  hold  over  the  Swiss  even  be- 
fore the  war;  after  the  Fall  of  France  this  was  supplemented  by  a 

6.  Ernest  S.  Hediger,  "Switzerland  in  Wartime,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
XVIII,  20  (January  1,  1943),  263. 

7.  For  while  Tessin  (or  Ticino)  as  well  as  southern  Graubuenden,  Italian- 
speaking  sections  of  Switzerland,  lie  south  of  the  Alps,  the  mountain  barrier 
would  still  have  to  be  surmounted  by  any  force  invading  from  the  south. 

8.  Denis  de  Rougement,  The  Heart  of  Europe,  p.  134.  For  trade  tables,  see 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (14th  ed.),  XXI,  679-681. 

9.  Mowrer,  op.  cit.,  p.  621. 
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military  control  of  most  of  the  frontier.  Strenuous  efforts  were 
made  during  the  war  to  offset  German  predominance.  Even  so, 
the  Swiss  were  forced  to  serve  Axis  purposes. 

Switzerland's  geographic  position  makes  it  an  important  cog  in  the 
economic  machinery  of  the  two  European  Axis  partners.  The  most 
direct  and  best-equipped  railway  lines,  connecting  the  coal  and 
iron  producing  districts  of  Western  Germany  with  the  factory 
towns  of  northern  Italy,  run  through  Switzerland.  The  alternate 
route,  through  the  Brenner  Pass,  in  former  Austria,  is  much 
longer  and  less  efficient.  Italian  industry  must  import  practically 
all  its  coal  from  Germany. ^'^ 

The  volume  of  this  traffic  is  indicated  by  the  estimate  of  fifty 
million  Swiss  francs  yearly  as  the  cost  for  through  shipments  be- 
tween Germany  and  Italy  alone. ^^  These  figures,  taken  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  Brenner  Pass  lines  could  not  accommodate 
such  a  flow  of  traffic  by  themselves,  furnished  weighty  reasons  for 
continued  Swiss  independence.  Economically,  the  Swiss  were  in 
Germany's  power,  but  the  converse  of  this  was  also  largely  true. 

The  effect  of  the  economy  upon  Swiss  foreign  policy  has  therefore 
been,  of  necessity,  pronounced.  The  effect  of  the  neutrality  prin- 
ciple upon  the  economy  has  been  to  restrict  it  in  the  sense  that 
access  to  that  trade  has  had  to  be  maintained  equally  for  all  coun- 
tries in  time  of  war,  insofar  as  military  conditions  permitted.  How- 
ever, we  have  seen  that  in  practice  Switzerland's  trade  became  Axis 
trade. 

The  use  of  the  Italian  port  of  Genoa  by  Swiss  trade  overseas 
has  also  played  an  important  role  in  its  influence  on  Swiss  foreign 
policy.  Favorably  located  near  the  Swiss  frontier  in  northern  Italy, 
this  port  was  the  only  deepwater  port  easily  accessible  to  the  Swiss. 
The  rupture  of  Swiss-Italian  relations  at  any  time  would  have 
severely  hampered  overseas  trade  and,  after  the  creation  of  the  Swiss 
Merchant  Marine  of  150,000  tons,^^  -would  have  left  this  fleet 
without  a  home  port. 

Politically  Switzerland  is  the  product  of  French-,  German-,  and 
Italian-speaking  peoples.    The  population  figures  for  1941  are  as 

10.  Hediger,  op.  cit.,  p.  263.  Coal  shipments  alone  amounted  to  one  million 
tons  monthly.  Sulphur,  mercury,  fruits,  and  vegetables  formed  a  large  amount 
of  the  return  shipments  from  Italy  to  Germany.  11.  Ibid. 

12.  Werner  Richter,  "The  War  Pattern  of  Swiss  Life,"  Foreign  Affairs,  XXII, 
4  (July,  1944),  648. 
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follows:  German-Swiss,  3,097,060;  French-Swiss,  884,669;  Italian- 
Swiss,  220,530.  There  was  in  addition  a  Romansh  minority  of 
46,456,  and  16,988  others.^^  Thus,  roughly,  ten-fourteenths  are 
German-speaking,  three-fourteenths  are  French-speaking,  and  one- 
fourteenth  are  Italian-speaking.  Although  the  main  body  of  these 
peoples  is  located  near  the  respective  frontier  with  which  their 
language  is  associated,  there  is  considerable  intermingling.^*  The 
Swiss  people  were  (and  are  still)  predominantly  Protestant,  the 
figures  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  being:  Protestant,  2,457,242; 
Roman  Catholic,  1,724,205.^^  Although  today  there  is  considerable 
diffusion  of  faiths  in  most  cantons,  some  have  remained  purely 
Protestant  or  Catholic  since  the  Reformation.  Some  writers  have 
seen  in  the  fairly  even  distribution  of  religious  strength  the  key 
to  Switzerland's  neutrality  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War  onward: 

The  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
cantons  obliged  Switzerland  to  remain  aloof  from  European  con- 
flicts and,  as  a  result,  she  remained  in  an  untroubled  state  of  peace 
throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.^^ 

These  religious  differences  have  probably  played  a  part  in  Swiss 
neutrality,  but  they  have  also,  as  recently  as  a  hundred  years  ago, 
put  the  nation's  independence  in  jeopardy.  During  the  War  of 
the  Sonderbund,  Switzerland  was  so  torn  by  internal  strife  that 
her  neighbors  were  sorely  tempted  to  intervene  and  exploit  their 
opportunity.  It  is  largely  due  to  England's  opposition  at  the  time 
that  this  failed  to  eventuate. 

The  country  is  divided  into  twenty-five  cantons,  three  of  which 
are  half-cantons,  and  it  is  further  subdivided  into  a  total  of  3,087 
communes.  The  loyalty  of  the  Swiss  citizen  is  in  the  first  instance 
to  his  commune,  secondly  to  his  canton,  and  only  lastly  to  the 
Confederation,  The  organs  of  the  federal  government  reflect  these 
diversities.  This  is  strikingly  apparent,  for  example,  in  the  com- 
position of  the  executive  organ,  the  Federal  Council.  It  repre- 
sents in  its  seven  members  a  balance  between  religious  beliefs,  lan- 

13.  Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Suisse   (1946),  p.  41. 

14.  Ibid.  The  amount  of  intermingling  is  demonstrated  by  these  cantonal 
figures:  Bern-German,  609,776;  French,  112,103.  Fribourg— German,  49,328; 
French,  101,539.  Valais-German,  49,221;  French,  97,116.  See  also  Stanley 
Rundle,  Language  as  a  Social  and  Political  Factor  in  Europe,  p.  207  and  Fig.  9. 

15.  Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Suisse  (1946),  p.  44. 

16.  Gibson,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 
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guages,  seniority  of  cantonal  rank,  size  of  cantons;  and  it  is  tem- 
pered by  the  Swiss  habit  of  re-election.  This  diversity  has  had  its 
effect  upon  Swiss  foreign  policy.  Neutrality,  obviously,  is  one 
method  of  retaining  federal  unity  in  such  a  country.^^  To  suppose, 
however,  that  this  is  the  only  result  of  diversity  would  be  to  under- 
state vastly  the  complexity  of  Swiss  politics.  Above  all  else,  Swiss 
political  life  is  founded  upon  balance.^^  Imbued  predominantly 
with  the  viewpoint  of  his  local  interests,  the  Swiss  citizen  balances 
his  communal  interests  against  the  canton,  cantonal  interests  against 
the  Confederation,  and  the  Confederation's  interests  against  his 
sympathies  for  the  foreign  nation  whose  language  and  culture  he 
shares.  In  the  shaping  of  the  average  Swiss  viewpoint,  "grass-roots" 
democracy  appears  infinitely  more  appealing  than  the  centralized 
governmental  structure  of  Switzerland's  neighbors. 

.  .  .  the  threat  from  the  foreign  dictatorships  is  a  most  effective 
cement.  .  .  .  No  Swiss,  whether  speaking  German  or  French  or 
Italian,  is  willing  for  an  instant  to  abandon  the  self-governing 
freedom  of  his  commune  and  his  canton  to  become  an  insignificant 
unit,  governed  from  a  distant  center  by  some  unknown,  autocratic 
authority.  This  seems  to  apply  almost  as  strongly  to  democratic 
but  centralized  France  as  it  does  to  Germany  and  Italy.^^ 

Out  of  Switzerland's  evolution  came  the  principle  of  neutrality; 
out  of  its  geography  came  the  possession  of  strategic  passes,  coupled 
with  a  natural  terrain  which  did  not  fully  protect  it  from  invasion; 
out  of  its  economy  came  a  dependence  upon  the  continuance  of 
trade,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war;  out  of  its  political  evolution 
came  the  habit  of  a  balanced  approach  toward  political  problems 
which  helped  it  to  survive  unscathed  the  world  wars  which  have 
characterized  our  present  era. 

The  Situation  at  the  Outbreak  of  World  War  II 

So  far  our  discussion  has  been  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the 
basic  factors  which  have,  in  modern  times,  formed  the  framework 
within  which  specific  policy  has  been  evolved  to  meet  the  changing 
political  situation  of  a  given  time.  To  understand  the  specific  poli- 
cies of  the  Swiss  government  during  World  War  II,  it  is  essential 

17.  William  E.  Rappard,  The  Government  of  Switzerland,  p.  ix. 

18.  The  use  and  control  of  the  press  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  Swiss 
capacity  for  the  balanced  approach  to  a  problem.    See  below.  Chapter  3. 

19.  E.  D.  Simon,  The  Smaller  Democracies,  p.  49. 
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to  apply  the  factors  discussed  above  more  fully  to  the  Europe  of 
1939. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  primary  facts  which  affected  Swiss 
foreign  policy  were  the  following:  the  League  of  Nations  had 
proved  an  impotent  guarantee  of  security  against  aggression;  col- 
lective security  had  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  return  to  the 
traditional  balance  of  power,  but  to  a  particular  balance  of  power 
which  contained  the  elements  of  considerable  instability;  the  bonds 
of  alliance  between  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany  formed  an 
aggressive  line  around  three-fourths  of  the  Swiss  frontier;  at  the 
same  time  France  was  a  keystone  in  the  opposite  alignment,  joined 
with  Great  Britain;  both  America  and  Russia  were  uncommitted, 
and  where  their  weight  would  ultimately  be  placed  was  unknown.^o 

How  did  the  existence  of  each  of  these  facts  affect  Swiss  foreign 
policy?  First,  the  advent  of  the  League  of  Nations  posed  a  par- 
ticular problem  for  the  Swiss.  If  the  era  of  collective  security  had 
at  last  arrived,  it  was  possible  that  Switzerland's  continued  existence 
and  independence  could  be  guaranteed;  and  she  would  need  thence- 
forth to  put  less  reliance  upon  her  traditional  neutrality.  Naturally, 
the  Swiss  did  not  intend  to  abandon  their  neutral  status  so  far 
as  to  participate  in  military  sanctions.  Article  XXI  of  the  League 
Covenant  was  framed  with  this  necessity  in  mind.  The  obligation 
to  participate  in  economic  sanctions,  however,  still  remained.  For 
the  Swiss,  it  was  highly  unfortunate  that  the  first  application  of 
such  sanctions  was  directed  against  Italy.^i  By  the  time  of  this 
action,  it  had  also  become  clear  that  the  ideal  of  collective  security 
was  vastly  different  from  the  reality.  It  therefore  seemed  prudent 
to  the  Swiss  to  request  an  exemption  from  future  participation  in 
economic  sanctions;  this  the  League  granted  them  on  May  14, 
1938.22  From  this  time  on  Switzerland  reverted  to  its  traditional 
policy  of  integral  neutrality.  The  experience  of  participation  in 
the  League  demonstrated  that  primary  reliance  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  had  to  continue  to  be  placed  upon  their  own  prudence 

20.  Although  France  had  signed  a  pact  with  Russia  on  May  2,  1935,  and 
ratified  it  on  February  28,  1936,  it  was  never  implemented  and  remained  a 
"nebulous  document."  Winston  Churchill,  The  Gathering  Storm,  pp.  134-135, 
191,  274. 

21.  Switzerland  had  on  October  10,  1935,  attached  reservations  to  its  accep- 
tance of  sanctions  against  Italy. 

22.  Huntley  Dupre,  "Switzerland,"  in  Rene  Albrecht-Carri^  et  al..  Contempo- 
rary Europe,  p.  246. 
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in  fostering  friendly  relations  with  their  neighbors,  coupled  with 
determination  and  force  sufficient  to  discourage  any  invasion. 

Abandonment  of  this  ideal  of  collective  security  was  dramatized 
by  the  abrupt  departure  of  Italy  and  Germany  from  the  League. 
To  the  Swiss  government  and  press  it  had  seemed  a  most  unwise 
policy  to  drive  Italy  from  the  League  and  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Nazis.  Much  better,  in  their  opinion,  would  have  been  the 
arrangement  of  the  Hoare-Laval  Plan  or  something  similar.  That 
Anthony  Eden  deserved  the  blame  for  the  institution  of  the  Axis 
Pact  was  a  Swiss  belief  from  that  time  until  the  present.  Whereas 
Swiss  relations  with  Germany  steadily  deteriorated  after  the  advent 
of  Hitler  in  1933,  Switzerland  enjoyed  prevailingly  friendly  re- 
lations with  Italy  during  the  entire  time  of  Mussolini's  dictatorship, 
and  even  before.  However,  these  relations  began  to  suffer  from 
the  pressure  which  the  Germans  brought  upon  the  Italians  to  act 
in  concert  with  them  vis-a-vis  Switzerland.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  bulk  of  Swiss  trade  with  nations  outside  Europe  passed  through 
the  Italian  port  of  Genoa.  For  this  reason,  her  economic  position 
had  been  adversely  affected  during  the  sanctions  episode,  and  her 
strategic  position  had  become  weakened  by  the  formation  of  the 
Axis  in  the  aftermath  of  the  League  experiment. 

The  alteration  in  the  political  life  of  Europe  which  resulted  from 
the  growing  disturbance  of  the  status  quo  in  European  affairs  had 
profound  effects  upon  the  Swiss.  Insofar  as  collective  security  re- 
flected a  Europe  which  was  peaceful  and  stable,  it  had  been  a 
welcome  arrangement  to  the  Swiss.  Insofar  as  the  principle  of  the 
balance  of  power  reflected  a  stability  in  European  affairs,  it  was 
similarly  welcome.  But  the  situation  in  1939  was  anything  but 
stable.  The  reverberations  of  Munich  were  still  being  felt.  Such 
deterioration  of  the  balance  of  power  was  an  inherently  dangerous 
development  for  either  peace  or  security. 

The  development  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  coincides 
fairly  exactly  with  the  rise  of  Swiss  neutrality.  That  is  not  fortui- 
tous; the  equilibrium  of  the  great  Powers  is  actually  an  important 
presupposition  of  the  Swiss  policy  of  neutrality.  As  soon  as  the 
European  family  of  states  came  to  be  regulated  by  the  principle 
of  equality,  and  not  by  that  of  predominance,  though  tensions 
were  not  relieved,  Switzerland  could  feel  secure.  At  all  times  the 
small  have  profited  by  the  disputes  of  the  great.^^ 

23.  Bonjour,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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The  last  sentence  of  the  quotation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  half- 
truth  which  was  particularly  pertinent  to  the  situation  existing 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  Too  great  a  degree  of  agreement 
among  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  might  have  been  exceedingly 
dangerous  for  Switzerland.^*  A  similar  agreement  by  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia  had  proved  the  prelude  to  the  Polish  Partitions. 
Certainly,  better  grounds  have  always  existed  for  Switzerland's 
partition  than  for  Poland's,  if  the  excuse  of  similar  culture  were 
advanced.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  degree  of  tension  among 
Switzerland's  neighbors  which  resulted  in  war  could  not  contribute 
to  Swiss  security,  particularly  if  one  coalition  were  vastly  better 
prepared  for  the  conflict.  Germany's  pact  with  Russia  was  the  last 
element  in  the  destruction  of  the  balance  which  had  proceeded 
apace  since  Hitler's  advent  to  power. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war,  two  of  Switzerland's  neighbors  became 
belligerents  and  mutual  enemies,  while  the  third  made  no  secret 
of  its  active  preference  for  the  Axis  cause.  As  long  as  Italy  re- 
mained out  of  the  war,  however,  the  Swiss  situation  was  less  serious 
than  it  became  later.^s  Trade  could  continue  to  flow  through  the 
Alpine  passes.  The  real  danger  lay  in  the  possible  plans  of  the 
Nazis  to  launch  a  flank  attack  at  France  through  Switzerland.  That 
this  was  no  imaginary  threat  became  clear  in  1940  when  the  period 
of  the  "phony  war"  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  This  will  be  con- 
sidered in  detail  later.  An  invasion  by  the  French  was  unlikely,  if 
only  because  it  was  more  difficult  to  execute.  Either  an  attack  via 
the  Haute  Savoie  route  or  one  through  the  valley  funnel  which 
commenced  at  Bellegarde  and  ran  eastward  to  Geneva  offered  great 
difficulty.  Moreover,  the  entire  prewar  conduct  of  the  Nazis  had 
convinced  less  shrewd  observers  of  the  European  scene  than  the 
Swiss  that  the  real  threat  to  their  security  would  come  from  that 
direction.  Under  the  circumstances,  Switzerland  could  expect 
little  good  from  Germany.  Provided  she  played  her  hand  carefully, 
however,  she  might  be  able  to  retain  the  friendship  of  both  the 
French  and  the  Italians,  particularly  if  Italy  were  to  decide  that 
her  best  interests  would  not  be  served  by  open  belligerency.  Switzer- 

24.  "Switzerland  is  placed  between  three  of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  cannot  really  be  independent  if  any  of  these  powers  is  able  to  dominate 
the  others."  Gibson,  op.  cit.,  p.  82.  Hugh  Gibson  was  the  American  Minister 
to  Switzerland  for  much  of  the  interwar  period. 

25.  De  Rougemont,  op.  cit.,  pp.  274  ff. 
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land  recalled  that  Italy,  in  the  previous  war,  had  refused  to  make 
war  upon  the  French  and  the  British  for  strategic  reasons  which 
were  essentially  unchanged  since  that  time.  In  the  light  of  these 
considerations,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Swiss  in  1939  had  to  avoid 
a  provocation  of  German  invasion,  while  her  armed  forces  worked 
to  make  such  an  invasion  as  costly  as  possible  to  the  Germans. 
Simultaneously  the  active  friendship  of  her  Latin  neighbors  had 
to  be  retained  and,  if  possible,  increased.  The  policy  of  neutrality, 
although  necessitating  a  lack  of  alliances  which  made  Switzerland 
more  vulnerable  to  a  German  threat,  made  equally  feasible  con- 
tinued good  relations  with  both  France  and  Italy. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  Swiss  regarded  their  re- 
lations with  the  powers  contiguous  to  them  as  of  primary  impor- 
tance. This  does  not  mean  that  they  did  not  entertain  definite 
views  with  regard  to  the  other  great  powers  of  the  world.  England, 
to  the  Swiss,  meant  the  champion  against  the  hegemonic  aspira- 
tions of  any  continental  nation.  To  that  extent,  the  English  and 
the  Swiss  were  natural  friends,  for  the  upsetting  of  the  European 
balance  by  the  predominance  of  any  single  nation  could  not  fail 
to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  both.  That  this  alliance  was  tacit 
made  it  no  less  real.  The  very  act  which  formalized  Swiss  neu- 
trality and  made  it  a  part  of  international  law,  had  received  its 
sponsorship  from  English  hands.  Towards  America,  the  Swiss 
feelings  were  very  similar.  The  United  States  had  before,  and 
probably  would  again,  undertake  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old 
world  by  the  application  of  the  power  of  the  new.  Together,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  powers  were  the  ultimate  guarantors  of  Swiss  inde- 
pendence. As  to  Soviet  Russia,  not  only  did  the  greater  philosophic 
depth  of  the  Communist  faith  which  she  was  endeavoring  to  spread 
make  her  a  greater  threat  than  Nazi  Germany  from  any  long-range 
view,  but  that  philosophy  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Swiss  people.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  people  anywhere  whose  roots  and  growth  have  taken  place  so  pre- 
eminently along  bourgeois  lines  and  in  accordance  with  bourgeois 
faith.  The  Nazi  military  threat,  if  it  were  survived,  would  ulti- 
mately, in  Swiss  eyes,  be  succeeded  by  the  vastly  more  dangerous 
Communist  threat. 

From  this  survey  of  the  political  situation  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  coupled  with  the  discussion  which  preceded  it  of  the  perma- 
nent intrinsic  factors  underlying  Swiss  foreign  policy,  we  are  now 
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in  a  position  to  understand  Swiss  actions  during  World  War  II, 
and  the  goals  to  which  those  actions  were  expected  to  lead.  As  a 
nation  which  had  over  the  course  of  centuries  evolved  a  policy  of 
neutrality  which  best  contributed  to  her  interests;  as  a  nation  whose 
very  composition  had  inculcated  the  virtue  of  a  habitual  balanced 
approach  which  might  reconcile  the  diverse  interests  of  her  popula- 
tion; as  a  nation  whose  topography  combined  a  degree  of  protection 
coupled  with  a  tempting  vulnerability  in  some  respects;  as  a 
nation  whose  economy  at  once  made  it  dependent  upon  good 
relations  with  her  neighbors  and  a  willingness  to  accord  them  equal 
treatment— as  all  of  this,  Switzerland  had  as  the  goals  of  its  foreign 
policy  the  retention  of  good  relations  with  its  immediate  neigh- 
bors, the  continuance  of  a  policy  of  neutrality  which  would  not 
preclude  an  armed  force  sufficient  to  discourage  any  neighbor  who 
refused  to  remain  friendly,  a  support  of  the  stable  balance  of 
power  which  had  long  served  its  interests,  an  opposition  to  the 
achievement  of  hegemony  by  any  European  power,  a  sympathy  with 
the  democracies  and  an  opposition  to  Bolshevism,  and  above  all, 
the  continuance  of  Swiss  independence  and  a  strengthening  of 
Swiss  security  by  all  possible  means.  That  some  of  these  goals 
should  be  overlapping,  and  others  mutually  contradictory,  did  not, 
in  Swiss  estimation,  detract  from  their  value.  The  Swiss  are  very 
fond  of  quoting  the  old  adage  that  politics  is  always  the  choice  of 
a  lesser  evil  in  a  given  situation. 

The  Press  as  a  Factor  in  Foreign  Relations 

Of  all  these  goals  the  most  important  and  the  most  immediate 
was  survival.  Even  though  the  Swiss  had  certain  strong  cards  in 
their  hand  they  could  not  count  on  them  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  army  was  in  excellent  condition,  but  Swiss  Gen- 
eral Staff  plans  during  World  War  II  were  nonetheless  framed 
around  the  fundamental  fact  that  Switzerland  could  not  be  de- 
fended successfully  at  the  frontiers  against  all  possible  enemies.^^ 
The  possession  of  mined  strategic  passes  important  to  the  German 
war  economy  was  a  deterrent  to  Nazi  aggression,  but  the  threat 
of  the  potential  destruction  of  these  passes  in  the  wake  of  an  at- 

26.  R.  H.  Wiist,  "La  guerre  psychologique  ou  la  m^canisation  des  esprits 
(suite):  La  guerre  psychologique  en  Suisse  de  1939  k  1945,"  Revue  militaire 
Suisse,  93d  Year,  No.  2  (February,  1948),  pp.  79  ff.  Also  conversation  with  Lt. 
Col.  E.  Privat,  who  was,  during  the  war,  attached  to  the  Swiss  General  Staff. 
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tack  might  not  suffice.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Swiss  press 
became  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  Swiss  foreign  rela- 
tions. With  the  odds  somewhat  evenly  in  balance  for  and  against 
Nazi  attack,  the  content  and  behavior  of  the  press  might  easily  tip 
the  scales. 

The  problem  which  control  of  Swiss  press  content  raised  had 
both  external  and  internal  complications. 

Publication  of  Swiss  newspapers  in  three  of  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  western  Europe  has  in  modern  times  given  them  an  im- 
portance and  audience  in  foreign  countries  which  is  unparalleled  by 
those  of  any  other  nation.  It  has  also  created  a  serious  danger  for 
the  Swiss  in  time  of  war  since  their  neighbors  using  these  lan- 
guages have  in  the  last  centuries  been  recurrently  enemies  of  one 
another.  Especially  after  the  rise  of  Fascist  and  Nazi  dictatorships 
and  the  ensuing  control  of  the  press  for  propaganda  purposes  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  the  appetite  of  the  people  of  those  countries 
for  the  news  in  the  free  Swiss  press  grew  tremendously.  The  same 
phenomenon  had  occurred  at  the  time  of  World  War  I  for  similar 
reasons.  In  the  1930's  both  Hitler  and  Mussolini  moved  step  by 
step  toward  the  prohibition  or  indirect  discouragement  of  Swiss 
newspaper  circulation  in  their  countries— a  tendency  which  be- 
came accentuated  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. ^^ 

As  these  restrictions  multiplied,  the  reading  public  outside  Swit- 
zerland steadily  decreased  in  numbers.  But  since  the  press  was  free 
and  privately  owned,  the  newspapers  not  unnaturally  sought  to 
hold  their  circulation,  if  not  to  increase  it.  Resort  was  made  at 
times  to  duplicate  editions  of  a  newspaper,  one  edition  for  the 
Swiss,  and  another  with  appropriate  deletions  and  substitutions  for 
export.  Since  a  continuation  of  this  practice  would  produce  dan- 
gerous complications,  and  since  it  in  effect  imposed  foreign  censor- 
ship indirectly  upon  the  Swiss  press,  it  was  felt  by  the  Swiss  au- 
thorities that  it  would  be  better  to  discontinue  the  export  of 
newspapers  abroad  that  were  unacceptable  in  their  original  form. 

27.  The  figures  for  the  years  from  1906  to  1946  for  the  number  of  Swiss 
newspapers  "exported"  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  show  a  large  rise  in  1915- 
1918  and  again  in  1933-1940.  After  1940  the  figures  are  much  smaller.  The 
Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  Switzerland's  leading  newspaper,  whose  Germany  sales 
averaged  1,000  copies  a  day  in  1930,  was  selling  an  average  of  4,800  a  day  by 
1934,  with  peak  sales  up  to  8,000  copies  a  day.  After  1934  it  was  admitted  to 
Germany  for  official  use  only.  See  Fred  Luchsinger,  Die  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung 
im  Zeitalter  des  ziveiten  Weltkrieges,  1930-1955,  p.  79. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  actions  of  the  Fascist  dictators  made  it 
unprofitable  to  resort  to  a  duplicate  edition,  even  were  the  Swiss 
themselves  willing  to  do  so,  since  their  prohibitions  were  generally 
directed  not  at  individual  issues  (as  in  the  case  of  the  French)  but 
at  all  issues  of  a  given  newspaper  for  a  period  of  time.^^ 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  the  number  of 
newspapers  exported  from  Switzerland  fell,  the  influence  of  the 
papers  still  shipped  likewise  fell.  Each  copy  of  the  Swiss  papers 
which  found  its  way  into  other  countries  was  read,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  underground  domestic  papers,  by  many  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  readers.  Also,  the  various  European  governments  main- 
tained regular  staffs  which  had  the  function  of  reading  and  analyz- 
ing Swiss  press  content.  The  extent  to  which  the  Germans  did  this 
is  apparent  from  the  extensive  activities  of  their  press  attache  at 
Bern  on  behalf  of  his  government.^s 

Indeed,  beginning  immediately  upon  the  advent  of  Hitler  to 
power,  the  Swiss  government  had  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that 
Swiss  press  content  was  playing  a  most  important  role  in  their 
relations  with  Nazi  Germany.  Yet  internal  complications  stood  in 
the  way  of  controlling  the  press  content.  The  Swiss  Constitution 
explicitly  provides  for  the  freedom  of  the  press.  While  it  was  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  Swiss  press  freedom  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  the  former  virtually  complete  sense,  there  still  remained 
much  controversy  in  Switzerland  in  the  years  before  World  War  II, 
and  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  itself,  over  the  extent  to  which 
the  press  ought  to  be  controlled,  the  manner  in  which  the  control 
would  be  or  should  be  exercised,  and  whether  or  not  such  a 
system  of  control  should  include  preventive  censorship.  The  Swiss 
press  was  not  only  a  factor  in  foreign  relations,  it  was  also  a  part 
of  the  daily  life  and  democratic  habits  of  the  Swiss  people.  It  had 
also  to  serve  the  domestic  needs  of  morale  and  information.  How 
the  Swiss  attempted  to  square  this  circle  is  an  interesting  story  to 
which  we  now  turn. 

28.  The  Swiss  government,  concerned  about  special  editions  for  France,  pro- 
hibited the  shipment  of  French-Swiss  newspapers  to  France  at  the  end  of  1942. 

29.  See  Chapter  4. 
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T  ike  many  political  processes,  the  direction  of  the  press  for  policy 
-'-^purposes  was  the  result  of  a  continuing  development  in  which 
the  end  product  was  hardly  foreseen  at  the  beginning.  Until  the 
institution  of  press  controls,  the  press  was  not  formally  used  for  a 
particular  end,  since  the  Swiss  press  is  ordinarily  completely  free  to 
print  what  it  pleases,  with  the  usual  libelous  exceptions,  and  with 
the  further  exceptions  relating  to  lese-majeste.  Nor  did  the  mild 
controls  which  typified  the  prewar  period  (from  1934  to  1939) 
permit  much  more  than  the  deletion  of  seriously  offensive  material. 
Even  these  mild  controls  were  invoked  very  sparingly.  When  the 
increases  in  danger  which  accompanied  the  outbreak  of  war  made 
it  vital  to  proceed  with  stronger  methods  of  control,  the  ex- 
perience which  was  gained  by  the  federal  authorities  in  administer- 
ing the  press  during  the  prewar  years  was  turned  to  good  account. 
While  the  type  of  control  instituted  after  1939  did  not  produce  a 
stereotyped  commentary  indicative  of  complete  subordination  to 
official  purposes,  it  did  produce  a  commentary  framed  with  due 
regard  to  what  the  government  conceived  the  national  interests  to 
be,  and  it  was  framed  that  way  because  of  government  control. 
Thus,  after  1939,  the  press  became  a  policy  instrument,  and  the 
content  must  be  interpreted  in  that  light. 

The  prewar  control  of  the  press,  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
wartime  controls,  originated  in  a  curious  fashion.  The  controls 
were  set  up  as  a  defense  against  Nazi  protests  and  threats  over  what 
the  Germans  considered  unneutral  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Swiss  press.  Thus  the  first  press  controls  grew  out  of  a  Swiss-Ger- 
man disagreement  over  the  role  of  the  press  in  a  neutral  nation. 
In  order  to  understand  the  evolution  of  the  situation,  we  shall 
first  consider  briefly  Swiss  neutrality  and  the  press  from  the  Swiss 
and  German  points  of  view,  and  then  the  controls  which  grew  out 
of  it. 


Neutrality's  Influence  on  the  Press 

In  the  discussion  thus  far  of  the  background  of  Swiss  foreign 
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policy,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  institution  of  neutrality 
as  a  permanent  status  had  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  shaping 
of  that  policy.  So  much  is  this  true  that  many  books  have  been 
written  about  Swiss  foreign  policy  as  though  neutrality  alone  were 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  Switzerland's  role  in  world  affairs.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  has  already  been  made  clear  that  such  a  limited 
presentation  of  the  problem  is  inadequate.  The  Swiss  distrust  of 
Soviet  motives  and  goals,  for  example,  forms  a  vital  part  of  all 
their  thinking  upon  foreign  policy,  and  it  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  Swiss  influence  is  not  opposed,  wherever  possible,  to 
further  Soviet  extension.  That  Switzerland  does  not  intend  to 
declare  war  against  Soviet  Russia,  or  fight  against  her  unless  at- 
tacked, does  not  alter  the  case  particularly  unless  it  is  maintained 
that  the  ability  and  intention  to  use  armed  force  other  than  when 
directly  attacked  is  an  essential  requisite  of  a  foreign  policy.  The 
particular  case  of  Russia  illustrates  this  thesis  very  well,  since  that 
country  has  never  as  yet  had  a  common  frontier  with  Switzerland, 
and  has  never,  since  Napoleonic  days,  placed  its  forces  upon  Swiss 
soil.  Yet  the  Swiss  have,  since  the  advent  of  the  Communists  to 
power  in  Russia,  thrown  their  weight  on  the  side  of  anti-Commu- 
nism. This  can  be  seen  from  a  study  of  Swiss-Russian  relations  du- 
ring the  existence  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  is  even  more  ap- 
parent in  the  commentary  of  the  press. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  Swiss  interests  can  be  said  to 
extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  neutrality,  the  principle  of  neutrality 
does  form  a  central  core  of  their  thinking. 

For  the  maintenance  of  her  neutrality,  Switzerland  recognizes  no 
sacrifice  as  too  great.  By  this  policy  she  protects  not  only  her 
national  and  domestic  interests  in  the  sense  understood  abroad,  but 
she  also  preserves  the  peaceful  existence  of  that  tolerance  and  fruit- 
ful interchange  which  the  presence  of  various  cultures  has  created, 
and  which  is  her  unique  heritage.^ 

What  the  principle  means  in  practice  is  indicated  in  the  following 
quotation— again  from  the  Swiss  point  of  view: 

For  such  a  small  nation  as  is  Switzerland,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  great  powers,  unprejudiced  and  unemotional  judgments  of 
events,  coupled  with  the  waging  of  a  fearless  fight  for  moral  and 

1.  Hans  Gustav  Keller,  Vom  Staatsgedanken  und  von  der  Sendung  der 
Schweiz,  p.  148. 
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legal  right,  are  cardinal  precepts  of  her  politics.  The  Swiss  state, 
her  whole  position  in  the  society  of  nations,  is  built  on  her  neu- 
trality and  on  the  unconditional  recognition  of  moral  right  over 
power,  on  the  belief  in  the  victorious  strength  of  right,  and  on 
the  unshakeability  of  the  reign  of  law.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  those  "cardinal  precepts  of  her  politics"  have  im- 
plications which  extend  far  beyond  the  legal  concept  of  neutrality. 
In  recent  years,  the  principle  of  neutrality  has  itself  been  ques- 
tioned. This  questioning  has  come  from  many  quarters,  including 
such  diverse  sources  as  international  law  professors  and  National 
Socialist  propagandists.  In  the  first  case,  the  reconsideration  being 
given  to  the  concept  springs  from  the  modern  effort  to  subordinate 
state  sovereignty  to  the  demands  of  international  order  and  the 
rule  of  collective  security,  coupled  with  the  effort  to  define  aggres- 
sion and  distinguish  between  the  "just"  and  "unjust"  war.  With 
total  war,  neutrality  has  become  not  only  harder  to  maintain  but 
also  more  suspect  on  moral  grounds.    Professor  Brierly  comments: 

In  the  last  century  the  case  for  neutrality  was  often  based,  at  any 
rate  by  implication,  on  moral  arguments;  the  neutral  was  sup- 
posed to  be  somehow  more  deserving  than  the  belligerent,  and 
therefore  it  was  only  just  that  the  law  should  do  what  it  could  to 
make  his  position  as  easy  as  possible.  That  of  course  was  nonsense. 
But  we  shall  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  think  to  advance  the 
cause  of  law  merely  by  inverting  this  moral  argument  and  attacking 
neutrality  as  a  purely  self-regarding  policy.  It  may  be  so;  it  means 
that  a  state  deliberately  disinterests  itself  in  the  maintenance  of 
international  order,  at  any  rate  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  incur 
any  risks  in  that  cause;  and  when  the  individual  seeks  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  evil  in  the  world  around  him  and  thinks  only  of 
saving  his  own  skin,  we  do  of  course  condemn  him  on  moral 
grounds.  But  that  comparison  is  not  a  just  one.  States  are  not 
individuals,  and  those  who  guide  their  policies  are  trustees  for 
millions  of  human  beings  whose  welfare  they  have  neither  the 
duty  nor  the  right  to  sacrifice  even  in  a  noble  cause. ^ 

This  argument  is  of  course  far  from  settled  at  present.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  neutrality  continues  to  be  sanctioned  in 
international  law  at  present,  and  was  so  sanctioned  during  the  last 
world  war. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  146. 

3.  J.  L.  Brierly,  The  Outlook  for  International  Law,  pp.  78-79. 
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The  second  source  from  which  questionings  have  come  is  the 
now-defunct  National  Socialists.  For  Switzerland  this  meant  much 
more  real  and  grave  concern  than  was  occasioned  by  the  restrained 
argument  of  international  lawyers.  In  Nazi  Germany  all  opinion 
expressed  in  the  press  or  published  in  book  or  magazine  form  de- 
served the  study  which  would  ordinarily  be  devoted  only  to  govern- 
ment documents.  All  means  of  propaganda  were  strictly  utilized 
for  the  service  of  the  state.  Whereas  the  German  Foreign  Office 
maintained  the  usual  diplomatic  formalities  with  Switzerland 
vis-ci-vis  her  declared  neutrality,  the  German  Propaganda  Ministry 
acted  far  differently.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  provisions  of 
international  law  which  relate  to  neutrality  are  precise  and  definite 
in  many  respects,  such  as  the  passage  of  troops,  internment  of 
troops,  and  the  like.  At  the  same  time,  rules  of  law  have  not  as 
yet  been  developed  of  equal  precision  relating  to  propaganda  and 
the  use  of  the  press.*  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  only  in  quite  recent  years  become  a  veritable  instrument  of 
foreign  policy  both  in  times  of  peace  and  war.  As  it  happened,  it 
was  the  use  of  the  Swiss  press  which  the  Germans  questioned, 
holding  that  the  press  of  a  neutral  nation  must  itself  be  neutral. 
Throughout  the  war,  the  discussion— often  acrimonious— continued. 
It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  most  important  incidents  of  German- 
Swiss  friction  arose  from  this  difference  of  opinion  on  the  role 
of  the  press.  At  the  same  time,  relations  with  Germany  consis- 
tently ranked  as  the  most  vital  problem  of  Swiss  foreign  policy 
during  the  period  we  are  studying. 

Indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  Switzerland  narrowly  es- 
caped being  invaded  by  the  Germans.  In  May  of  1940  the  German 
Army  was  maintaining  thirty  divisions  (300,000  troops)  in  a  state 
of  readiness  south  of  Munich.  These  were  to  be  used  to  turn  the 
Maginot  Line  from  the  south,  should  the  flank  movement  in  the 
north  prove  ineffective.^  Specifically,  the  Swiss  General  Staff  ex- 
pected invasion  on  the  morning  of  May  10,  1940. 

If  a  military  action  against  our  country  did  not  take  place  then  or 
later,  it  was  because  the  Germans  hoped  indubitably  to  achieve 

4.  For  a  suggested  solution,  see  James  Warburg,  Unwritten  Treaty. 

5.  Conversation  with  Lt.  Col.  E.  Privat,  See  also  Rapport  du  Conseil  federal 
a  I'Assemblee  federale  sur  le  regime  de  la  presse  en  Suisse  avant  et  pendant  la 
periode  de  guerre  de  1939  a  1945,  Federal  Document  5162,  p.  79.  Hereinafter 
cited  as  Rapport. 
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the  annexation  of  Switzerland  by  political  means,  without  having 
to  sacrifice  a  single  soldier.*^ 

Nonetheless,  this  army  "remained  intact  and  in  mobile  condition 
during  the  operations  in  the  north  of  France,  and  constituted  a 
permanent  danger  for  Switzerland."^  A  second  German  plan  for 
invasion  in  March  of  1943  was  abandoned  due  to  the  lack  of 
available  troops.^  These  facts  are  mentioned  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  threat  which  confronted  the  Swiss.  They  must  be  kept  in 
mind  when  the  subject  of  press  control  is  studied.  It  is  not  true 
that  German  intentions  to  invade  Switzerland  depended  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Swiss  press,  since  obviously  their  actual  invasion 
plans  were  framed  with  reference  to  the  entire  military  situation 
on  the  continent  at  any  given  time.  It  was,  however,  certain  that 
the  content  of  the  Swiss  press  would  directly  influence  Hitler's 
attitude  upon  the  desirability  of  invading  Switzerland  should  the 
military  situation  permit.  Likewise,  the  possibility  always  existed 
that  Hitler,  if  sufficiently  provoked,  might  order  the  frontier  to  be 
crossed  even  though  the  move  might  not  be  advisable  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint.  It  was  the  great  Swiss  fear  that  Hitler  would  be 
provoked  into  precisely  such  an  action.  Of  significance  in  this  re- 
gard is  the  fact  that  the  first  controls  over  the  press  were  instituted 
in  1934,  following  the  Blood  Purge. 

The  connection  which  has  been  briefly  sketched  between  neu- 
trality, the  control  of  the  press,  and  Swiss  foreign  policy  will  next 
be  developed  in  greater  detail.  In  the  next  sections  we  shall  try 
to  indicate  how  the  principle  of  neutrality  which  permeates  and 
directs  much  of  Swiss  foreign  policy  was  challenged  by  the  Nazi 
theorists;  how  that  challenge  took  the  direction  of  questioning  the 
possibility  of  a  free  or  even  opinionated  press  in  a  neutral  nation; 
and  how  that  line  of  attack  determined  to  a  great  extent  the  control 
of  the  press  which  was  instituted.  We  shall  also  examine  the 
influence  of  this  challenge  upon  the  role  of  the  press  in  its  dual 
aspects;  as  a  factor  in  foreign  relations,  and  as  a  source  of  infor- 
mation to  the  Swiss  people. 

The  Nazi  Doctrine  of  Moral  Neutrality 

President  Wilson,  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  had  called 

6.  Rapport,  ibid.  7.  Ibid. 

8.  Conversations  with  Lt.  Col.  Privat  and  with  Allen  Dulles,  formerly  head 
of  O.S.S.  for  Germany. 
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upon  the  American  people  to  be  neutral  in  thought  as  well  as  deed. 
With  the  advent  of  Nazism,  Germany  demanded  such  conduct  of 
Switzerland  as  an  essential  requisite  of  a  status  of  neutrality.  It  is 
easily  possible  to  attribute  too  much  philosophic  consistency  to 
Nazi  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  erroneous  to  regard 
their  actions  as  motivated  purely  by  opportunism.  Peculiarly  Nazi 
is  the  concept  of  latent  war.^  Reduced  to  elemental  terms,  this 
concept  holds  that  every  German  is  a  friend  and  every  non-German 
an  enemy.  This  is  a  distinctly  tribal  idea.^°  It  relates  directly  to 
the  Hitlerian  dogma  of  racial  unity  and  purity.  The  only  true  and 
binding  ties,  according  to  this  idea,  are  those  of  blood  and  soil. 
Consequently,  reliance  can  be  placed  only  on  members  of  one's  own 
race.  All  others  are  potential,  if  not  actual,  enemies.  Nor  is  this 
held  to  be  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs;  rather,  it  represents  the 
ordinary  condition  of  life.  Thus  life  is  a  perpetual  warfare  in 
which  friend  and  foe  are  clearly  defined,  even  though  this  warfare 
may  be  waged  with  different  weapons  at  different  times.  In  so- 
called  times  of  peace,  the  weapons  utilized  in  the  continuing 
struggle  are  different  from  those  used  during  "war."  The  ideas  of 
latent  war  and  total  war  are  closely  interrelated. 

To  those  who  believe  in  the  idea  of  latent  war,  the  very  notion 
of  neutrality  seems  farfetched,  if  not  completely  impossible.  From 
this  viewpoint,  if  such  a  thing  can  exist  as  a  neutral  nation,  it  can 
certainly  not  be  said  to  be  truly  neutral  unless  every  potential  wea- 
pon which  can  be  used  against  other  nations  for  offensive  purposes 
is  given  up.  This  includes  the  weapon  of  propaganda;  every  indi- 
vidual who  influences  any  other  by  written  or  spoken  word  must  be 
neutral  as  well  as  the  state  in  which  he  lives.  There  can  be  no 
half-and-half,  "either  one  is  or  is  not  neutral. "^^  It  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  a  military  neutrality,  an  economic  neutrality,  and 

a  moral  neutrality;  they  are  all  merely  different  aspects  of  one 
whole.^2 

9.  This  is  so  in  regard  to  the  intensity  of  feeling  if  not  in  regard  to  the 
belief  itself.  There  is  an  element  of  this  same  attitude  in  the  psychological 
outlook  of  most  peoples  toward  some  other  nations.  The  Nazis  took  this  ap- 
proach, however,  toward  all  non-Germans,  including  even  their  allies. 

10.  William  Ebenstein,  The  German  Record,  presents  a  valuable  discussion 
of  these  ideas. 

11.  Carl  Schmitt,  "Der  neue  Vae  Neutris,"  Volkerbund  und  Volkerrecht,  Feb- 
ruary, 1938,  pp.  633  ff.  This  article  contained  one  of  the  best  statements  of  the 
German  position  in  a  German  periodical. 

12.  Ibid. 
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The  Nazi  conviction  that  their  defeat  in  World  War  I  was 
directly  related  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Allied  propaganda  which 
induced  the  German  population  (instigated,  it  was  claimed,  by 
the  Jewish  element)  to  "stab  their  army  in  the  back"  made  it 
seem  inadmissible  to  them  that  propaganda  and  the  press  should 
not  be  included  among  the  vital  aspects  of  any  neutrality.  Regard- 
less of  the  historical  falsity  in  which  this  conviction  took  root,  the 
wide  acceptance  which  it  obtained  (fostered  by  its  incorporation 
as  well  into  Mein  Kampf)  made  it  appear  vital  to  the  Nazis,  when 
they  attained  power,  to  shackle  the  entire  press  and  radio  of  Ger- 
many and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  state.^^  Realizing  the  power 
which  such  control  gave  to  them  at  home,  they  were  unwilling  to 
accept  the  idea  of  a  free  press  in  a  neutral  nation. 

Thus  the  latent  war  of  so-called  "peacetime"  is  to  be  conducted 
by  the  entire  apparatus  of  state  power,  utilizing  all  possible  instru- 
ments. The  effort  is  total  since  everything  must  serve  state  policy. 
If  this  is  so,  the  press,  as  a  particularly  valuable  weapon,  cannot 
be  "irresponsible"  (that  is,  left  to  serve  other  interests  than  those 
of  the  state) .  There  is  no  such  thing,  according  to  this  theory,  as 
a  press  which  serves  no  interests.  Democratic  belief  that  a  free 
press  can  and  should  exist  is,  for  the  proponents  of  these  views, 
either  deliberate  insincerity,  or  else  demonstrates  a  profound  lack 
of  understanding  of  Realpolitik.  Frequently  insincere  and  oppor- 
tunistic themselves,  the  Nazis  were  willing  to  believe  either  view  or 
both. 

A  veritable  flood  of  articles  appeared  in  1938  and  1939  in  the 
German  press  upon  this  entire  theme. ^*  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  a  study  of  the  specific  content  of  the  Swiss 
press  in  1939  and  1940  by  Kurt  Albrecht.  He  applied  the  doctrine 
of  moral  neutrality  as  his  criterion  of  judgment,  and  his  findings 
were  later  given  much  publicity  by  the  German  press.  Albrecht 
stated  at  the  outset  that  Germany  regarded  the  press  as  a  weapon 
of  war.  For  that  reason,  he  had  examined  the  Swiss  press  and  had 
concluded  that  it  did  not  exhibit  true  neutrality.  He  admitted  that 
"the  Swiss  press  does  not  want  to  bring  about  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween Germany  and  Switzerland,"  but  argued  that  "through  its 


13.  Karl  Weber,  Die  Schweiz  im  Nervenkrieg,  p.  17. 

14.  See  particularly  the  article  by  E.  Bockhoff,  "Ganze  oder  halbe  Neutralitat," 
Nationalsozialistische  Monatshefte,  9th  Year    (October,  1938),  pp.  910  ff. 
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consistently  one-sided  treatment  it  is  doing  just  that."^^  As  one 
proof  of  his  assertion  Albrecht  stated: 

Especially  striking  in  this  connection  was  the  practice,  with  only 
infrequent  exception,  of  the  Swiss  press  of  putting  the  official  Ger- 
man communiques  of  the  Army  High  Command  after  the  English 
reports  of  Reuters'  and  the  French  reports  of  Havas'.  Frequently 
they  were  even  relegated  to  page  two.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  papers  in  the  large  cities.  It  remained  the  practice  until 
the  "New  Orientation,"  which  came  at  the  end  of  June,  1940.^*^ 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  particular  charge  against 
the  Swiss  press  in  the  first  year  of  war,  but  it  is  somewhat  farfetched 
to  call  the  practice  "unneutral."  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Swiss  people  were,  on  the  whole,  more  interested  in  reading 
the  Allied  communiques,  and  preferred  to  read  those  first.^^  Also, 
there  were  more  Allied  nations  and  news  sources  than  Axis  sources. 
The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
Germans  studied  the  Swiss  press.^^  This  task  was  not  left  to  the 
occasional  special  student,  but  was  a  regular  part  of  the  German 
government's  routine  functioning.  Thus,  for  the  double  reason 
that  the  Nazis  saw  in  the  Swiss  press  an  unneutral  weapon  of  war, 
and  because  of  this  surveyed  press  content  so  closely,  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Swiss  to  set  up  some  system  of  press  control 
as  a  protection  against  giving  the  Germans  unintentional  provoca- 
tion. 

Although  "from  the  point  of  view  of  the  existing  international 
law  of  neutrality  .  .  .  [Switzerland  was]  .  .  .  under  no  obligation  to 
intervene  in  matters  concerning  the  press  ...  in  time  of  war  or  in 
time  of  peace,"^^  it  was  felt  that,  given  the  circumstances,  it  would 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  do  so.  The  first  steps  were  therefore 
taken  in  1934. 


15.  Kurt  Albrecht,  Neutralitdt  und  Presse,  p.  5.  16.  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

17.  Conversation  with  R.  H.  Wiist,  Assistant  Editor,  La  Suisse. 

18.  Those  interested  in  pursuing  this  point  further  will  find  ample  material 
in  the  following:  BockhofF's  application  of  the  concept  of  total  neutrality  par- 
ticularly to  the  press,  in  the  article  "Neutralitat  und  Demokratie,"  National- 
sozialistische  Monatshefte,  10th  Year  (January,  1939),  pp.  46  ff.  Also  see  C.  Bil- 
finger,  "Neutralitat  und  Presse,"  Monatshefte  fiir  auswdrtige  Politik,  6th  Year, 
II  (1939),  783  ff. 

19.  Pierre  Jean  Pointet,  "La  neutrality  de  la  Suisse  et  la  liberte  de  la  presse." 
pp.  159  ff. 
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The  First  Attempts  at  Control 

It  will  be  of  help  to  remember  that  press  control  was  accom- 
plished in  four  basic  steps,  each  time  by  means  of  an  arrete  (execu- 
tive decree)  .^^  In  this  section  we  shall  examine  the  first  of  these. 

During  a  press  conference  on  February  8,  1939,  Federal  Councilor 
Motta  indicated  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  government  toward 
the  problem  of  maintaining  neutrality  while  still  permitting  the 
free  expression  of  opinion  which  they  considered  equally  essential: 

Neutrality  is  a  concept  which  concerns  only  the  state.  But  the 
citizen  has  definite  duties  towards  that  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
strictly  speaking,  he  has  no  duties  as  regards  any  foreign  nation. 
He  is  only  required  not  to  oppose  the  neutrality  of  his  state  or 
cause  it  to  be  ineffectual.  Here  we  have  a  formula  which,  I 
believe,  every  Swiss  who  thinks  in  a  healthy,  reasonable,  and  loyal 
manner  can  accept.^^ 

And,  broadly  speaking,  it  was  along  the  lines  indicated  by  this 
formula  that  efforts  were  directed  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

Up  until  1934  the  Swiss  press  was  restricted  under  Articles  41  and 
42  of  the  Penal  Code  of  1853.   Article  42  provided  that: 

The  public  insult  of  a  foreign  nation,  or  its  sovereign,  or  of  a 
foreign  government,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  which  shall  not 
exceed  2,000  francs,  and  in  serious  cases,  by  a  fine  and  six  months 
or  more  imprisonment.  Prosecution  shall  be  made  only  upon  the 
request  of  a  foreign  government,  and  provided  further  that  such 
government  shall  allow  reciprocal  treatment  to  the  Confederation.22 

This  law  had  previously  proved  adequate,^^  but  the  advent  of 
Hitler  and  the  incidents  which  followed  resulted  in  a  definite  state 
of  tension  which  was  increased  and  inflamed  by  the  articles  appear- 

20.  An  arrete  is  defined  in  Mansion's  Dictionnaire  classique,  Francais- Anglais 
as:  "decision,  order,  decree."  It  is  also  used  to  mean  "law."  The  essential 
difference  is  that  the  Federal  Council  may  itself  rescind  a  "decree"  or  "order" 
while  a  law  involves  Assembly  action  as  well.  In  American  terminology,  an 
arrete  would  be  an  executive  order. 

21.  Rapport,  p.  133. 

22.  Nouveau  manuel  du  droit  Suisse. 

23.  L.  Preuss,  "La  repression  des  crimes  et  delits  contre  la  surety  des  ^tats 
Strangers,"  Revue  generate  de  droit  international  publique,  40th  Year  (1933),  p. 
622.  In  1888,  Art.  42  was  invoked  in  the  affair  of  Karl  Schill,  who  wrote  an 
insulting  poem  about  the  German  government  and  received  in  consequence 
160  days  in  prison.  This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  this  article  was 
utilized. 
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ing  in  the  press  of  both  countries.  In  such  a  situation,  by  enforcing 
Article  42  an  impression  might  easily  be  given  to  other  countries 
that  Switzerland  had  yielded  to  foreign  pressure.^*  The  article  had 
become  definitely  obsolete,  if  not  actually  dangerous,  at  a  time 
when  Hitler  was  exterminating  the  Communists  in  Germany  and 
Swiss  Communist  newspapers  were  describing  him  in  such  terms 
as  "bestial  assassin"  and  talking  of  the  "bloody  paw  of  the  execu- 
tioner Goering."  The  terms  employed  were  passing  the  limits  of 
what  the  Swiss  themselves  regarded  as  "the  tolerable  measure."  It 
was  time  for  something  to  be  done. 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  Switzerland  as 
to  how  far  the  Federal  Council  would  be  justified  in  regulating  the 
press.  Article  55  of  the  Swiss  Constitution  was  short  and  explicit: 
"The  liberty  of  the  press  is  guaranteed. "^^  While  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  a  continuation  of  the  then  existing  situation  would  be 
intolerable,  there  was  also  much  concern  lest  the  measures  taken 
should  unreasonably  restrict  press  freedom.  The  Swiss,  like  the 
Americans,  have  always  believed  that  the  continued  existence  of 
a  free  press  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  any  democratic  state. 

In  this  situation,  the  Federal  Council  acted  upon  the  request  of 
the  two  departments  of  Political  Affairs  and  Justice  and  Police,^® 
which  had  jurisdiction  over  press  affairs  and  their  ramifications. 
A  set  of  administrative  orders  had  been  requested  and  the  arrete  of 
March  26,  1934,  was  adopted  to  meet  that  request.  It  was  based 
upon  Article  102,  sections  8  and  9  of  the  constitution: 

Article  102:  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Council  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  constitution  are  especially  the  following. 

8.  It  watches  over  the  interests  of  the  Confederation  abroad,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  observance  of  relations  of  an  inter- 
national character,  and  it  is,  in  general,  in  charge  of  all  foreign 
relations. 

9.  It  watches  over  the  national  security  of  Switzerland,  the  main- 
tenance of  its  independence  and  its  neutrality.^'^ 

24.  The  equivalent  articles  of  the  new  Swiss  Penal  Code  of  December  21,  1937, 
were  to  omit  the  provision  about  a  foreign  government  requesting  action.  See 
Schweizerisches  Strafgesetzbuch  (Berne:  Bundeskanzlei,  1951),  especially  Articles 
296,  298,  299,  and  302. 

25.  Art.  55  had  previously  been  more  detailed,  but  lines  2  and  3  were 
abrogated  in  1898. 

26.  On  November  24,  1933,  the  Federal  Council  had  requested  these  depart- 
ments to  examine  the  circumstances  and  submit  their  suggestions. 

27.  Nouveau  manuel  du  droit  Suisse. 
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The  main  provisions  of  the  decree  were  as  follows:  newspapers 
and  periodicals  which,  by  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  objective 
criticism,  endangered  the  good  relations  of  Switzerland  with  other 
states  were  to  receive  a  warning.  If  the  warning  proved  ineffective, 
the  publication  involved  would  be  prohibited  for  a  definite  period, 
to  be  fixed  in  each  case.  The  sequestration  and  subsequent  con- 
fiscation of  publications  imported  from  abroad  and  of  such  charac- 
ter as  also  to  menace  good  relations  with  other  states  was  further 
provided.  The  penalties  of  Article  42  of  the  Penal  Code  were  to 
remain  in  effect. 

The  discussion  of  the  necessity  for  these  new  administrative 
measures  underlined  the  fact  that  they  were  considered  "provi- 
sional, extraordinary,  and  valid  'for  the  duration  of  the  critical 
times  through  which  we  are  now  passing.'  "^s  In  actual  fact,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  this  decree  remained  the  basis  for 
the  control  of  the  press,  or,  as  the  Swiss  term  it,  the  "politics  of 
the  press." 

The  decree  of  March  26,  1934,  was  regarded  as  an  emergency 
measure.  As  such  it  was  not  published  in  the  Recueil  des  lois  but 
in  the  Feuille  federale  under  the  title  "Extract  of  the  Deliberations 
of  the  Federal  Council. "^^  This  indicated  the  executive  nature  of 
the  decree  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  which  the  Federal  Council 
felt  about  the  measure  in  the  light  of  Article  55  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  There  was  no  real  question,  however,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  102,  sections  8  and  9,  had  originally  been  formu- 
lated with  the  intention  that  the  government  would  have  powers 
to  act  effectively  in  a  situation  in  which  neutrality  was  endangered. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  foreseen  that  the  provisions  would  be 
used  to  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  these  circumstances, 
much  depended  upon  the  actual  administration  of  the  decree.  The 
Federal  Council,  in  its  justification  of  the  measure,  declared  that 
the  provisions  for  warning  and  suspension  of  publication  would 
not  be  used  lightly.  The  aim  was  not  to  put  an  end  to  all  objec- 
tive criticism  but  rather  to  keep  that  criticism's  tone  more  re- 
strained than  hitherto.  The  provisions  would  be  executed  only 
"in  grave  cases."  The  Council  indicated  that  its  main  concern 
arose  from  the  articles  which  had  been  appearing  in  the  leftist 
press: 

28.  Rapport,  p.  19. 

29.  Feuille  federale  Suisse,  86th  Year,  I,  15    (1934),  867. 
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The  tone  employed  by  the  leftist  press,  particularly  by  the  Com- 
munist publications,  towards  the  German  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments, has  become  ever  more  aggressive,  so  much  so  that  this  state 
of  affairs  could  not  be  much  longer  tolerated.  .  .  .  We  have  an 
undeniable  interest  in  withholding  from  any  foreign  government 
a  pretext— even  a  moral  pretext— for  their  addressing  to  us  protests, 
or  intervening  in  one  fashion  or  another.  From  this  point  of  view, 
we  have  excellent  reasons  to  take  preventive  action  on  our  own 
initiative  as  regards  measures  bearing  not  only  on  our  international 
obligations  in  the  realm  of  law,  but  also  on  what  is  expedient  for 
us.  We  do  not  pretend  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  exercise  a 
control  over  the  press,  and  decide,  in  a  given  case  whether  an  ad- 
ministrative measure  is  or  is  not  justified-^" 

The  terms  of  the  decree  had  provided  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
cantonal  governments.  "The  Federal  Council  decides  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Police.  The  cantons 
are  vested  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  prohibition."^^  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  Police  therefore,  on  April  4,  1934,  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  the  cantonal  governments  in  which  it 
endeavored  to  indicate  the  terms  of  reference  within  which  the 
decree  would  be  executed.  The  measures  were  to  be  applicable 
"only  when  particularly  grave  cases  occurred,  and  not  in  the  event 
of  an  unfriendly  attitude,  or  a  severe  criticism  expressed  in  a  cor- 
rect form."  The  letter  then  gave  as  examples  the  use  of  such  terms 
as  "assassin"  which  were  "affronts  to  honor."^^ 

As  an  additional  step  towards  allaying  the  fears  of  the  press,  on 
May  15,  1934,  a  commission  of  representatives  of  the  press  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  a  consultative  capacity  in  the  administration  of 
the  decree.2^  Although,  in  urgent  cases,  the  Federal  Council  acted 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  commission,  and  although  the 
committee  itself,  strictly  speaking,  was  purely  advisory,  it  became 
the  practice  for  the  commission  to  address  recommendations  and 
warnings  as  a  first  step,  and  only  later,  where  no  improvement  was 
forthcoming,  or  the  case  was  particularly  grave,  for  the  Federal 
Council  itself  to  send  a  warning.    Much  valuable  precedent  and 

30.  See  Bulletin  stenographique  officiel  de  I'Assemblee  federate,  "Conseil 
National"  (1934);  statement  by  Federal  Councilor  Nobs,  June  6,   1934. 

31.  Article  1,  paragraph  2. 

32.  Circular  letter,  Department  of  Justice  and  Police,  April  4,  1934. 

33.  Many  articles  discussing  this  commission  appeared  in  the  monthly  bulle- 
tins of  the  Societe  Suisse  des  editeurs  de  journaux,  which  appeared  subsequent 
to  its  establishment. 
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experience  grew  out  of  this  proceeding,  and  its  results  were  later 
to  be  incorporated  in  wartime  press  control  provisions.  The  Fed- 
eral Council  termed  it  a  "happy  solution"  to  an  unhappy  problem. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  commission  illustrates  the  inherent  dis- 
trust with  which  the  Swiss  regarded  press  control  and  the  use  of 
the  press  to  implement  state  policy. 

The  commission  came  into  being  just  soon  enough  to  have  as  its 
first  case  the  Kdmpfer  affair.  The  Kdmpfer  was  a  Communist 
newspaper  which  had  published  an  article  containing  the  follow- 
ing: "We  accuse  Chancellor  Hitler  of  murder;  we  accuse  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Prussia,  Hermann  Goering,  of  murder;  we  accuse  the 
ruling  class  of  Germany  of  murder."^*  Upon  the  protest  of  the 
German  government,  action  was  taken  against  the  newspaper.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Confederation  considered  the 
excerpt  as  a  "particularly  grave  excess"  which  would  justify  the 
invoking  of  the  decree.  He  recognized  that  the  recent  executions 
in  Germany  had  aroused  much  feeling  among  the  Swiss  working 
class,  and  that  "a  severe  criticism  can,  consequently,  be  understood. 
However,  the  terms  used  went  beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  per- 
missible in  form."^^  But  on  July  4,  1934,  the  commission  unani- 
mously concluded  that  no  measures  should  be  taken  against  the 
Kdmpfer  in  the  light  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  Germany 
from  June  30  to  July  2,  1934.  It  added:  "The  entire  Swiss  press 
condemns  the  frightfully  bloody  form  of  the  repression  ordered  by 
the  German  government.  Our  public  opinion  would  not  under- 
stand an  action  taken  against  a  newspaper  because  of  an  accusation 
which  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  government  itself  justifies.  .  .  ."^^ 

This  case  is  highly  significant  in  that  it  indicates  the  limitations 
imposed  by  public  opinion  upon  the  use  of  press  controls  in  the 
prewar  period.  Surely  the  press  had  to  be  controlled,  but  it  was 
not  feasible,  certainly  at  this  time,  to  go  far  in  this  direction.  Many 
Swiss  remained  convinced  in  this  period  that  the  dangers  of  press 
control,  which  might  eventuate  in  dictatorship,  far  outweighed 
even  the  demonstrable  benefits  which  might  ensue. 

The  independent  attitude  of  the  Swiss  and  their  reaction  to  in- 
creased German  pressures  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  edi- 
torial published  simultaneously  by  three  of  Switzerland's  leading 
papers: 

34.  Der  Kdmpfer,  July  1.  1934.  35.  Rapport,  p.  24.  36.  Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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The  Swiss  newspapers  Der  Bund,  Nationalzeitung,  and  Neue 
Zurcher  Zeitung,  recently  forbidden  in  Germany  for  an  indefinite 
time  without  explanation,  find  themselves  not  in  a  position  to 
adapt  their  reporting  to  the  unusual  requirements  which  evidently 
guide  the  admission  of  the  foreign  German  language  press  in 
Germany,  since  a  free  and  independent  evaluation  of  political 
affairs  and  events  in  other  countries  is  indispensable  for  the  de- 
sirable objective  information  of  the  Swiss  public.  The  press  policy 
of  the  German  government  has  demonstrated  in  the  past  eighteen 
months  that  no  newspaper  serving  the  Swiss  interests  and  opinions, 
regardless  of  its  sale  abroad,  can  today  count  on  unrestricted  circu- 
lation in  Germany.  The  three  newspapers  mentioned  above,  in 
view  of  this  situation,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  change 
in  their  general  attitude  is  out  of  the  question.  They  also  decline 
to  publish  for  commercial  considerations  an  especially  adapted 
edition  for  Germany.^^ 

To  commercial  considerations  would  later  be  added  political  con- 
siderations. It  is  unlikely  that  the  Swiss  government  even  at  this 
time  would  have  long  condoned  such  adapted  editions. 

In  an  effort  to  advise  the  various  newspapers  as  to  what  terms 
would  not  be  considered  permissible,  the  commission  on  October 
7,  1935,  published  a  circular  letter  which  said  in  part:  "The  Com- 
mission thinks— as  you  will  agree— that  without  modifying  his  ideas, 
an  editor  can  express  them  in  terms  which  do  not  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  firm  and  courageous  criticism,  much  in  the  manner  which 
a  caricaturist  uses  in  launching  his  malicious  barbs  without  laying 
himself  open  to  charges."^*  Then  there  followed  a  list  of  various 
terms  considered  objectionable  such  as  "mass  murderer,"  "dictator- 
beasts,"  and  the  like.  Unfortunately  for  the  commission,  the  results 
of  their  efforts  did  not  prove  lasting,  and  on  April  28,  1937,  they 
issued  a  second  circular  letter  couched  in  somewhat  stronger  terms. 

All  in  all,  until  the  outbreak  of  war,  there  were  only  twenty-four 
cases  where  some  restraining  action  against  a  publication  proved 
necessary.  In  a  few  cases  it  dealt  with  repeated  offenders.  Con- 
sidering that  there  were  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  publications, 
this  is  not  a  large  total.  No  newspaper  was  suspended  until  October 
7,   1938,  when  this  measure  was  applied  against  the  Journal  des 

37-  Der  Bund,  December  30,  1934,  cited  in  Fritz  M.  Marx,  "State  Propaganda 
in  Germany,"  in  Harwood  L.  Childs  (ed.).  Propaganda  and  Dictatorship,  pp. 
24-25. 

38.  Circular  letter  of  Commission  to  Editors,  October  7,  1935. 
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Nations,  a  newspaper  published  by  an  Italian  anti-Fascist  at  Geneva. 
The  numerous  troubles  this  paper  had  caused  were  climaxed  by 
its  characterization  of  the  heads  of  government  meeting  at  Munich 
as  a  "club  of  butchers."  This  brought  it  a  three-months  suspension, 
ordered  by  the  Federal  Council. 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  political  tension  grew,  despite  the  assurances  which  were 
given  to  Switzerland  by  both  Mussolini  and  Hitler.  Following 
Mussolini's  speech  at  Milan,  Hitler  on  February  23,  1937,  said: 

The  existence  of  Switzerland  fulfills  a  European  necessity.  We  de- 
sire, as  good  neighbors,  to  have  with  her  the  best  of  relations,  and 
we  wish  these  relations  to  be  straightforward  with  her  in  everything 
.  .  .  your  traditional  neutrality,  of  ancient  origins,  is  respected  by 
all  the  powers  and  by  ourselves;  it  is  above  question.  At  all  times, 
and  regardless  of  what  happens,  we  shall  respect  the  integrity  and 
neutrality  of  Switzerland.  I  affirm  this  categorically.  I  have  never 
had  a  single  occasion  to  think  otherwise.^^ 

If  Hitler  ever  intended  to  make  this  promise  the  basis  of  his 
actions,  the  swift  increase  in  tension  in  the  months  following  made 
it  impossible  for  the  Swiss  to  place  much  reliance  upon  it.  Prob- 
lems raised  by  the  press  continued  to  plague  Swiss-German  rela- 
tions. At  a  meeting  of  the  commission  on  October  3,  1938,  Federal 
Councilor  Motta  summed  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

The  attitude  of  the  Swiss  press  has  been  ...  in  part  remarkable 
and  in  part  shameful.  I  am  a  convinced  advocate  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  that  liberty  to  put 
the  state  in  peril  or  bring  about  the  nation's  ruin.  The  liberties 
which  certain  newspapers  are  taking  are,  in  truth,  scandalous.  I 
very  strongly  fear  that  the  totalitarian  states  will  decide  to  exercise 
pressure  upon  us  if  the  style  of  writing  of  these  newspapers  does 
not  change.*°  What  are  we  to  do  then?  Shall  we  let  things  de- 
generate into  a  violent  conflict  or  allow  ourselves  to  be  humiliated? 
From  what  I  have  heard,  there  are  in  Germany  important  circles 
which  are  showing  increased  impatience  with  the  indulgence  which 
the  German  government  is  showing  towards  the  Swiss  press.  There 
are  many  groups  in  Switzerland  as  well,  particularly  among  the 

39.  Oral  statement  by  Hitler  to  the  Swiss  Councilor  Schulthess  in  Berlin. 
Swiss  text  (in  Federal  Archives)  given  here. 

40.  Motta  had  in  mind  particularly  such  actions  as  those  of  the  Schweizer 
Zeitung  am  Sonntag,  which  had  referred  to  Italy  as  a  German  protectorate  and 
characterized  Mussolini  as  the  "Gauleiter"  for  Rome. 
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officers,  who  are  astonished  at  the  mansuetude  of  the  authorities. 
The  articles  in  the  Red  press  are  the  evidences  of  a  fanaticism 
driving  men  who  have  become  incapable  of  sane  judgment  on 
political  questions.  I  have  remarked  that  the  French-language 
press,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  newspapers  of  German-speaking 
Switzerland,  is  acting  with— in  general— much  skill  and  dignity.  In 
Tessin*^  also,  they  are  in  general  showing  a  great  deal  of  under- 
standing for  the  present  situation.  But  in  German-speaking 
Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain  lack  of  this.  They 
attribute,  with  no  evidence,  certain  intentions  to  the  German 
government.  ...  I  recall  the  assurances  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Reich  has  given  us  on  several  occasions  regarding  the  respecting 
of  Swiss  neutrality.  I  then  add  that  M.  von  Ribbentrop  intends 
to  make  the  respect  for  our  neutrality  depend  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  Swiss  press  although  Chancellor  Hitler  has  himself  made  no 
mention  of  such  a  condition.^^ 

Especially  after  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  the 
statements  of  the  Communist  press  in  Switzerland  became  even 
more  extreme  than  before.  The  rebuttal  of  Swiss  Fascist  news- 
papers served  only  to  intensify  the  problem.  This  battle  between 
two  ideologies  for  which  the  great  majority  of  the  Swiss  had  no 
sympathy  at  all  became  a  great  impetus  to  increased  control  of 
the  Swiss  press.*^  This  was  entirely  apart  from  the  obvious  dis- 
approval which  the  majority  of  Swiss  papers  indicated  in  their 
discussion  of  both  essentially  foreign  ideologies,  which  attitude 
also  contributed  to  the  need  for  greater  regulation. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  reflected  in  Councilor  Mot- 
ta's  words;  he  was  not  a  man  easily  given  to  alarm.  Because  of  the 
Swiss  custom  of  re-electing  its  Councilors  indefinitely,  and  since 

41.  Tessin  is  part  of  Italian-speaking  Switzerland. 

42.  Rapport,  pp.  27-28. 

43.  Once  war  had  broken  out  this  problem  became  even  more  acute.  Two 
of  the  leading  Fascist  newspapers  in  Switzerland,  the  Front  and  the  Grenzbote, 
were  prohibited  for  three  months  on  February  15,  1941,  and  again  for  four 
months  on  May  20,  1942.  Both  the  extreme  left  and  extreme  right  papers  were 
gradually  suspended,  much  of  this  being  accomplished  by  the  outlawing  of 
groups  owing  allegiance  to  foreign  nations,  together  with  their  organs.  On 
July  6,  1943,  the  Front  and  the  Grenzbote  were  forbidden  by  decree  of  the 
Federal  Council.  The  decree  also  prohibited  any  newspapers  which  might  be 
substituted  for  them.  One  Communist  paper  thus  prohibited,  Le  Travail,  pro- 
duced a  clandestine  edition  of  sixteen  issues  between  the  fall  of  1941  and  the 
fall  of  1943.  The  edition  was  made  available  to  the  author  through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  Bernard  Gagnebin,  Research  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 
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he  had  headed  the  Department  o£  Foreign  Affairs  for  almost  the 
entire  interwar  period  (up  to  his  death  during  World  War  II) ,  he 
had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  was  unusually  respect- 
ed as  well.  That  he  spoke  of  the  crisis  in  these  terms  shows  what  a 
serious  view  the  Swiss  government  took  of  the  situation. 

Matters  stood  thus  when  war  broke  over  Europe.  Reluctantly 
the  Swiss  moved  toward  greater  regulation  and  regimentation  of 
their  national  life.  Five  years  of  press  control,  together  with  the 
demonstrated  moderation  with  which  the  government  had  ad- 
ministered the  measure,  had  served  to  convince  the  majority  of 
the  Swiss  people  that  regulation  might  be  accomplished  in  a  demo- 
cratic fashion.  At  the  same  time,  the  flagrant  manner  in  which 
the  extremist  units  of  the  press  had  acted  pointed  to  the  necessity 
for  severer  regulation.  With  the  augmented  powers  granted  to  the 
executive  for  the  duration,  it  became  possible  for  the  first  time 
to  give  positive  direction  to  the  press  in  addition  to  the  negative 
type  of  controls  already  existing. 

Swiss  Wartime  Press  Controls 

The  control  of  the  Swiss  press  in  wartime  raised  a  series  of  prob- 
lems. A  decision  had  to  be  made  as  to  what  additional  powers  were 
needed;  as  to  who  would  administer  these  powers  within  the  govern- 
ment; as  to  the  type  of  censorship  to  be  instituted;  and  many  simi- 
lar problems. 

The  problem  of  additional  powers  was  quickly  settled.  On 
August  30,  1939,  the  Federal  Assembly  conferred  emergency  powers 
on  the  Federal  Council.'**  In  accordance  with  these  powers,  the 
Federal  Council  proceeded  to  draft  the  second  of  the  four  principal 
decrees  dealing  with  the  press,  that  of  September  8,  1939.*^  The  de- 
cree was  "to  assure  the  security  of  the  country  in  matters  of  in- 
formation," and  consisted  of  seven  articles.  Briefly,  its  provisions 
were  as  follows:  In  the  first  article,  the  Commandant  of  the  Army 
was  charged  with  surveillance  of  all  publications.  Flexibility  was 
allowed  for  by  the  provision,  in  Article  2,  that  "the  measures  taken 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  situation  at  the  time."  An  enumeration 
followed— instructions,   prohibitions  both  general   and   particular, 

44.  The  text  can  be  found  in  the  Feuille  federale  Suisse,  91st  Year,  II,  35 
(1939),  220. 

45.  The  text  can  be  found  in  the  Recueil  officiel  des  lois  et  arretes  federaux. 
No.  38  (1939),  921. 
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confiscation,  censorship,  and  the  like.  Article  3  provided  that  gen- 
eral preventive  censorship  would  not  be  ordered  without  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Federal  Council.  In  the  fourth  article,  a  commission 
of  review  for  severe  penalties  was  set  up  comprised  of  the  Federal 
Council  (or  it  representatives) ,  meeting  with  the  Commandant  of 
the  Army,  and  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Federal  Tribunal. 
Article  6  stated  that  "for  general  measures  concerning  the  press, 
representatives  thereof  shall  be  consulted." 

In  this  second  press  decree,  the  main  outline  of  the  control  of  the 
press  during  the  war  was  sketched.  The  provisions  of  the  first  press 
decree  remained  in  force  where  they  were  not  superseded  by  the 
new  regulations,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  subsequent  two  de- 
crees which  amended  the  control  where  it  proved  in  practice  in- 
adequate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Commandant  of  the  Army  was  given 
general  control  over  the  press,  although  the  institution  of  a  pre- 
ventive censorship  was  expressly  reserved  to  the  executive.  More- 
over, through  the  commission  set  up  under  Article  6,  provision  was 
made  for  the  cooperative  consultation  of  representatives  of  the 
press,  although  their  role  was  to  be  purely  advisory.  The  actual 
powers  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  press  control  agents  were 
sweeping  and  a  large  degree  of  discretion  in  their  choice  of  pro- 
cedure was  left  to  them. 

Any  law  requires  effective  administration  if  it  is  to  yield  the 
expected  results.  The  decree  in  question  was  framed  with  the 
probability  in  mind  that  Switzerland  would  shortly,  and  against 
her  will,  be  transformed  into  a  battlefield.  Swiss  war  plans  pro- 
vided great  powers  for  the  General  in  the  event  of  war.*^  Should 
portions  of  the  nation  be  occupied,  the  army  would  assume  com- 
plete charge  of  both  the  press  and  radio.*^  The  facilities  which 
would  be  used  were  already  set  up  in  reserve  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  A  staff  was  also  in  stand-by  status.  It  was  with  these 
plans  in  mind  that  the  Commandant  of  the  Army  was  given  the 
control  of  the  press.  As  the  war  proceeded,  and  no  invasion  came. 


46.  In  ordinary  times  the  Swiss  do  not  have  any  ofiBcer  above  the  rank  of 
colonel.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  war  becomes  probable,  a  general  is  chosen 
for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  During  World  War  I,  the  general  was  a 
German  Swiss;  during  World  War  II,  he  was  a  French  Swiss,  General  Guisan. 

47.  R.  H.  Wiist,  op.  cit.,  pp.  77  ff.  (Lt.  Wiist  was  Press  Secretary  to  General 
Guisan.) 
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there  was  increasing  pressure  to  return  the  control  of  the  press  into 
civilian  hands.  It  was  felt  in  many  quarters  that  a  successful 
military  career  did  not  necessarily  provide  men  with  great  political 
wisdom,  and  that  because  of  this,  the  press  might  be  controlled  in 
a  narrow  fashion,  with  the  result  that  much  which  might  have  been 
achieved  would  be  lost. 

The  Federal  Assembly,  in  Article  5  of  its  law  conferring  emer- 
gency powers  on  the  Federal  Council,  had  stipulated  that  a  report 
on  the  use  of  these  powers  must  be  presented  during  each  June 
and  December  session  of  the  Assembly.  At  that  time,  after  debate, 
the  Assembly  would  indicate  its  views,  and  approve  or  reject,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  Council's  work.*^  In  its  first  report  of  No- 
vember 21,  1939,  the  decree  of  September  8,  1939,  was  discussed 
(in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  Department  of  the  Army) .  In 
part,  it  said:  "It  was  also  absolutely  necessary— indeed  it  is  a  vital 
question  for  our  country— that  our  people  as  a  whole  create  a  clear 
impression  in  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world  of  our  will  to  remain 
neutral  both  politically  and  militarily.  .  .  ."  This  did  not  mean 
that  each  individual  Swiss  was  not  entitled  to  his  own  private 
opinion  and  his  personal  sympathies.  But  it  was  absolutely  in- 
dispensable that  the  public  should  not  give  an  impression  of  par- 
tiality, dictated  by  the  emotional  reaction  of  the  moment,  which 
would  create  in  the  mind  of  a  neighbor  the  impression  that  the 
Swiss  had  departed  from  true  neutrality.  In  practice  this  was  to 
prove  impossible  of  complete  attainment. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  presentation  of  the  report, 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  centered  around  the  fact  that  the  military 
were  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  decree.  National 
Councilor  Oprecht  said  in  part:  "I  have  nothing  against  colonels 
as  such,  but  I  do  not  understand  just  how  a  colonel  is  particularly 
qualified  to  control  and  supervise  the  press."  He  indicated  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  mathematicians  and  jurists  (which  the  colonels 

48.  The  reports  of  the  Federal  Council  to  the  Federal  Assembly  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Bulletin  stenographique  officiel  de  I'Assemblee  federale.  The 
volumes  for  1939  and  1940  give  an  account  of  the  debate  following  the  first 
report  (November  21,  1939).  The  volumes  marked  1940  contain  material  from 
the  concluding  portions  of  1939  as  well.  See  1939,  pp.  1-34,  and  1940,  pp.  181- 
191,  "Conseil  des  ^ats."  Also  1939,  pp.  1-50;  1940.  pp.  51-52,  pp.  95-133, 
"Conseil  national."  The  1st,  2nd,  and  3d  reports  are  here.  (The  Federal  As- 
sembly of  Switzerland  consists  of  a  lower  house  and  an  upper  house,  called 
"Conseil  national"   and   "Conseil  des   etats,"  respectively.) 
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in  question  were  in  civil  life)  were  as  well  qualified  in  this  respect 
as  were  newspaper  men  and  editors.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
bate the  National  Council  recommended  acceptance  of  the  report 
provided  that  the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio*^  established  ex- 
panded relations  with  professional  newspaper  men,  that  closer  con- 
tact between  the  Division  and  the  Federal  Council  be  established 
and  the  primacy  of  the  Council  recognized,  and  that  the  right 
of  appeal  be  extended.^° 

These  recommendations  were  carried  out.  With  these  changes, 
the  report  became  acceptable.  "At  the  end  of  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates, the  necessity  for  the  surveillance  of  the  press,  and  the  ful- 
filling of  this  function  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Army,  was  no 
longer  contested;  the  Federal  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  promised 
to  assure  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power.  .  .  ."^^  On  February  21 
the  National  Council  gave  its  approval,  followed  by  the  Council 
of  States  on  March  28,  1940. 

The  debates  had  indicated  the  necessity  for  a  third  press  decree. 
This  new  decree  of  May  31,  1940,^^  consisted  of  eight  articles  much 
more  comprehensive  than  those  of  the  previous  measure.^^  The 
main  changes  introduced  by  the  new  measure  related  to  the  ap- 
plication of  penalties  by  the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio  of  the 
Army  General  Staff.  The  Division's  powers  were  reduced  so  that 
severe  penalties  were  henceforth  at  the  discretion  of  a  new  Press 
Commission.  The  Press  Commission  was,  however,  presided  over 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio,  and  its  personnel 
consisted  in  addition  of  two  officers  and  four  civilians,  the  first  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Chief  of  Division,  and  the  last  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Federal  Council.  The  net  effect  was  to  increase  civilian 
representation  and  control.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Council, 
which  had  already  appointed  one  of  their  members  as  liaison  officer 
between  the  Division  and  the  Council,  increased  their  direct 
control. 


49.  The  Division  of  Press  and  Radio  was  the  organ  of  the  army  which  ad- 
ministered the  control  of  the  press. 

50.  Bulletin  stenographique. 

51.  Rapport,  p.  200. 

52.  Discussed  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Police  of  the 
Third  Report  on  the  Emergency  Powers,  November  19,  1940,  Bulletin  steno- 
graphique. 

53.  The  text  of  the  decree  is  in  the  Recueil  officiel  des  lois  et  arretes  federaux, 
No.  56  (1940),  575. 
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In  actual  practice,  even  many  of  the  light  penalties  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  Division  emanated  more  and  more  often  from  the 
Federal  Council.  In  such  cases  appropriate  orders  and  instructions 
would  be  transmitted  via  the  liaison  officer  of  the  Division. 
A  distinction  gradually  grew  up  between  political  press  matters 
and  military  press  matters,  with  the  Commandant  of  the  Army 
retaining  the  direction  of  the  latter.  To  cite  an  example,  the 
Commandant  would  judge  the  advisability  of  printing  a  picture 
of  a  Swiss  airfield,  while  the  Federal  Council  would  warn  the  press 
not  to  comment  adversely  if  Italy  should  enter  the  war. 

The  measures  which  could  be  taken  against  a  newspaper  ranged 
from  a  private  warning  all  the  way  to  prohibition  and  confiscation. 
The  editor  could  be  warned  as  an  individual,  or  the  paper  as  an 
institution.  Warnings  could  be  private  or  public.  Suspension  could 
be  imposed  for  a  determined  period.  All  measures  were  applied 
in  a  given  case  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  authorities  as  to 
which  were  needed  to  effect  results.  The  provision  of  the  second 
press  decree  of  September  8,  1939,  establishing  a  commission  of 
review  for  severe  penalties  such  as  suspension,  was  continued  by 
Article  7  of  the  third  press  decree. 

The  result  of  such  an  arrangement  was  that  the  burden  was 
thrown  upon  the  individual  editor  to  decide  what  he  dared  print. 
In  this  he  was  guided  by  certain  regulations  which  from  time  to 
time  were  issued,  and  which  were  either  of  a  general  or  specific 
nature.  During  the  entire  war,  the  suspension  of  a  paper  was 
ordered  in  fourteen  instances.  (Extremist  papers  which  proved 
unresponsive  to  these  measures— such  as  the  rabidly  pro-German 
Neue  Easier  Zeitung,^'^  the  Communist  paper  Freiheit,  and  the 
Fascist  Front  and  Grenz&ofe— were  ultimately  prohibited  al- 
together.) 

The  framework  of  press  control  had  now  been  set  up  in  its 
main  outlines,  although  the  formal  division  of  authority  did  not 
keep  abreast  of  the  actual  practice  of  administration.  For  this  rea- 
son a  fourth  press  decree  was  drafted,  that  of  December  30,  1941,^^ 
which  entered  into  effect  on   February   1,    1942.    The  definitive 

54.  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  Easier  Nachrichten. 

55.  The  text  is  given  in  the  Recueil  officiel  des  lots  et  arretes  federaux,  No. 
57  (1941),  1594.  Each  new  decree  cancelled  only  those  portions  of  previous 
decrees  which  were  incompatible  with  the  newer  one.  All  four  decrees  were 
withdrawn  in  the  summer  of  1945. 
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arrangement  which  was  to  last  throughout  the  war  was  here  set  up. 
In  brief,  the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio  was  placed  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Federal  Council.  Provision  was  made  for 
facilities  to  enable  the  Commandant  of  the  Army  to  transmit  mili- 
tary information  via  the  press  and  radio.  Otherwise,  the  Division 
became  no  longer  military  except  in  origin  and  in  some  of  its 
personnel. 

Thus  by  the  beginning  of  1942  the  control  of  the  press  was  again 
in  civilian  hands.  Not  only  did  public  opinion  dictate  a  reversion 
to  nonmilitary  hands,  but  political  wisdom  even  more  dictated 
such  a  course.  Placed  directly  under  the  executive  power,  the 
press  could  be  made  of  much  greater  use  in  the  furthering  of  Swiss 
national  policy. 

The  executive,  in  its  turn,  remained  responsible  to  the  Federal 
Assembly  which,  as  we  have  seen,  twice  a  year  reviewed  the  control 
of  the  press.  Since  the  laws  governing  press  control  permitted  no 
appeal  to  the  courts  this  was  necessary  to  avoid  abuse.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  editors  who  committed 
offenses  involving  the  publication  of  military  information  were 
also  responsible  in  their  personal  capacity  under  the  military  penal 
code  just  as  they  remained  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
penal  code.  However,  the  emergency  press  decrees  considered  above 
in  effect  removed  the  whole  sphere  of  penalties  for  violations  from 
the  courts  into  the  hands  of  the  executive.  It  was  far  more  im- 
mediate and  effective  to  suspend  a  paper  which  was  damaging 
the  national  interest  than  to  resort  to  the  comparatively  slower 
process  of  bringing  the  editor  into  court. 

The  last  problem  of  primary  importance  raised  by  the  control 
of  the  press  was  that  of  deciding  what  type  of  censorship  to  main- 
tain. This  was  solved  by  the  abandonment  of  general  preventive 
censorship  other  than  in  case  Switzerland  became  a  belligerent. 
This  was  not  decided  lightly,  and  the  army  did  not  cease  to  have 
misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement.  Fearing  that  un- 
censored  press  articles  might  provoke  attack,  the  army  command 
opposed  postpublication  censorship.  The  argument  of  the  civilians, 
however,  won  when  the  point  was  made  that  such  a  preventive 
censorship  would  expose  any  article  which  did  appear  to  the  charge 
of  being  officially  approved.  On  the  other  hand,  an  article  appear- 
ing in  a  "free"  press  could  be  disavowed  and  an  injured  foreign 
government  could  be  assured  that  appropriate  action  would  be 
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taken.  This  proved  a  conclusive  argument.  The  array  viewpoint 
was  recognized  to  a  certain  point.  Particularly  sensitive  items  were 
to  be  cleared  in  advance  of  publication.  Furthermore,  newspapers 
which  proved  unreliable  could  be  required  to  clear  their  entire 
content  in  advance. 

Of  all  the  legal  possibilities  of  control  which  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Federal  Council  during  the  war,  the  most  useful  and  elastic 
was  the  power  of  instructions.  This  power  was  liberally  used,  in 
emergencies  taking  the  form  of  short  direct  orders,  more  usually 
taking  the  form  of  reasoned  estimates  of  the  situation  and  an  out- 
line of  desired  lines  of  commentary. 

There  was  no  difference  between  orders  and  instructions  so  far  as 
mandatory  effect  was  concerned.  An  unexpected  crisis  would  bring 
a  telegram,  usually  from  the  Swiss  legation  at  Rome  or  Berlin, 
warning  that  a  certain  course  of  action  must  or  must  not  be  pur- 
sued. This  warning  would  be  drafted  into  an  order  which  would 
then  be  telephoned  directly  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Swiss  press, 
with  subsequent  confirmation  by  telegraph.  An  instruction  was 
issued,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  was  not  a  question  of  a  particular 
press  deadline  but  of  an  attitude  toward  a  given  development  upon 
which  press  comment  could  be  expected  over  a  period  of  days.  The 
careful  adherence  of  the  editors  to  these  orders  and  instructions 
cannot  be  doubted. 

In  March  of  1943  these  regulations  were  gathered  together  into 
a  single  publication  edited  by  the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio,  the 
Kompendium  des  Schweizerischen  Pressenotrechts,  which  was  there- 
after amended  and  revised  as  new  instructions  and  orders  were 
issued.  In  December  of  1944  this  was  in  turn  replaced  by  the 
Pressenotrecht  which  greatly  reduced  and  simplified  the  rules  in 
effect.  This  streamlining  eliminated  much  obsolete  material  and 
produced  a  compact  printed  booklet  of  thirty  pages,^®  restricted 
to  standing  orders.  It  is  in  this  booklet  that  items  which  had  to 
be  cleared  in  advance  with  the  censor  are  listed.  The  Pressenot- 
recht continued  to  be  supplemented  by  special  and  temporary  in- 
structions for  political  issues  and  developments  abroad  as  these 
became  necessary. 

56.  The  Kompendium  is  today  still  closed  to  non-Swiss  citizens  other  than 
as  regards  certain  items.  The  standing  orders  contained  in  the  Pressenotrecht 
are  reproduced  as  an  appendix  to  give  a  fuller  idea  of  the  "ordinary"  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  press  even  apart  from  crises. 
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Through  all  these  means  the  editor  was  briefed  as  to  what  could 
and  should  be  printed  in  the  best  interests  of  Switzerland.  Where 
he  was  in  doubt  prudence  was  advisable,  since  the  punishments  for 
error  were  serious.  The  suspension  of  a  newspaper  for  several 
weeks  or  months  posed  financial  problems  for  the  owners  and 
editors  which  were  quite  onerous.  Salaries  and  costs  still  had  to  be 
met  although  no  charges  could  be  made  for  unpublished  news- 
papers. The  problem  of  consumer  good  will  was  also  important. 
Irregular  publication  was  liable  to  result  in  cancelled  subscriptions. 
Similar  considerations  were  raised  whenever  a  particular  edition 
was  confiscated  (as  sometimes  happened) .  For  these  reasons,  direct 
government  regulation  did  not  need  to  be  so  thoroughgoing  and 
complete  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  thought.  Motives  of  patrio- 
tism, personal  prudence,  and  financial  risk  all  combined  to  in- 
fluence the  press  to  serve  Swiss  national  interests. 

This  did  not  always  call  for  the  cautious  attitude  which  was 
advisable  in  times  of  tension;  moreover  the  morale  of  the  Swiss 
people  had  to  be  considered.  There  were  definite  points  beyond 
which  the  Swiss  (and  their  government)  were  unprepared  to  go. 
Compromise  could  not  be  made  on  matters  of  principle.  Often, 
when  nothing  could  be  printed  which  would  not  give  offense,  a  hot 
question  was  simply  ignored  and  attention  given  to  other  subjects 
instead.  But  such  a  policy  had  limitations.  Where  the  possibility 
of  influencing  decisions  abroad  was  considered  great,  every  effort 
was  made  to  present  the  Swiss  point  of  view. 

Altogether,  the  policy  of  press  control  was  conspicuously  success- 
ful. Where  unrestrained  and  undirected  commentary  would  have 
increased  Switzerland's  difficulties,  the  policy  adopted  converted  a 
potential  handicap  into  a  valuable  asset.  The  method  of  press 
control  utilized  is  interesting  in  that  it  reflected  a  characteristically 
Swiss  solution  to  a  serious  problem.  Direct,  complete  control  was 
intolerable  to  the  nation  short  of  Swiss  involvement  in  war. 

Certain  important  considerations  influenced  the  Council  to 
regulate  in  the  way  which  they  did.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  important  place  which  was  given  to  considerations  of  morale  in 
this  connection.  Further,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  (and 
events  justified  this  subsequently)  that  a  control  sufficient  to  meet 
the  problem  properly  could  be  instituted  along  the  lines  indicated 
above.  There  was  another  reason  as  well.  How  could  the  Swiss 
who  had  so  vehemently  rejected  the  Nazi  concept  of  moral  neu- 
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trality  now  reverse  themselves  and  in  effect,  by  their  practice,  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  the  German  assertions?  The  Nazis  had  insisted 
that  a  neutral  nation  implied  a  neutral  press.  In  order  to  have  a 
neutral  press  in  Switzerland  (given  the  state  of  feeling  of  the 
people)  the  press  would  have  to  be  fully  controlled  by  the  state. 
But  were  such  control  to  be  openly  implemented  and  publicly 
admitted,  it  would  inevitably  be  seized  upon  by  the  Nazis  as  evi- 
dence that  the  press  content  was  official  and  that  the  Swiss  were 
using  their  press  as  an  instrument  of  state  power.  Thus  a  comment 
in  any  degree  adverse  to  Germany  or  the  German  leadership  would 
be  interpreted  as  fully  equivalent  to  a  public  and  official  insult. 
Given  the  temperament  of  Hitler,  such  a  policy  would  court 
disaster.  For  this  important  reason  only  warnings,  suspensions,  and 
prohibitions  which  were  directed  at  unneutral  conduct  by  a  part 
of  the  press  were  published. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  content  of  the  press  would  have  a  direct 
influence  upon  foreign  relations.  Whether  for  better  or  for  worse, 
this  could  not  be  avoided.  For  obvious  reasons  it  was  desirable 
that  this  effect  be  for  good  rather  than  the  reverse.  To  achieve 
this  it  was  hazardous  to  rely  simply  upon  the  well-meant  actions 
of  individual  editors  acting  upon  limited  information  and  inade- 
quately informed  of  their  government's  intentions.  Control  there- 
fore was  indicated.  Once  the  idea  of  control  was  accepted  as  an 
essential  requisite  of  Swiss  security,  that  control  was  put  to  work  in 
the  nation's  interests.  How  specifically  this  was  achieved  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  a  detailed  survey  of  a  representative  cross  section 
of  the  wartime  Swiss  press  content  relating  to  Nazi  Germany.^^ 

57.  The  newspapers  quoted  in  the  next  chapter  were  chosen  very  carefully 
to  represent  not  only  the  language  divisions  of  Switzerland  but  its  political 
spread  and  center  of  gravity  as  well.  They  can  fairly  be  termed  representative. 
No  Italian-language  paper  was  included  since  they  are  few  in  number  and 
chiefly  of  local  interest. 
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Of  all  her  neighbors,  Switzerland  came  into  conflict  most  with 
Nazi  Germany.  This  was  due  not  to  Swiss  actions  so  much  as 
to  German  actions.  But  in  any  case  it  was  not  surprising,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  Nazi  ideology^  and  the  extent  of  German  ambi- 
tion. Germany's  military  actions  even  before  the  actual  outbreak 
of  war  were  hardly  such  as  to  lull  the  Swiss  into  a  feeling  of 
security.  Austria  had  been  assimilated  into  a  Greater  Germany.^ 
With  that,  the  iron  tentacles  of  National  Socialism  had  crept 
around  two  sides  of  the  Swiss  frontier.  At  the  same  time,  the 
periodic  press  campaigns  which  filled  the  German  press  with  more 
or  less  uniform  diatribes  against  the  Swiss  and  the  Swiss  press  grew 
more  frequent  as  the  atmosphere  in  Europe  grew  more  tense.  All 
of  this  came  to  a  climax  in  the  war  which  broke  out  in  the  fall 
of  1939. 

The  aims  of  Swiss  foreign  policy  toward  Germany  were  a  com- 
plex mixture  of  positive  and  negative  elements.  Essentially  the 
Swiss  desired  above  all  to  retain  their  independence.  Obviously 
this  was  not  altogether  up  to  them;  the  parts  which  were  had  to 
be  handled  wisely.  One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
situation  was  the  Swiss  press.  German-Swiss  press  relations  fur- 
nished an  accurate  barometer  of  the  relations  at  any  given  time 
between  the  two  nations.  Under  these  conditions  the  content  of 
the  Swiss  press  became  of  vital  interest  in  the  "war  of  nerves." 

Before  we  turn  to  the  study  of  the  content  of  the  press,  there  is 
one  more  aspect  of  Swiss-German  relations  which  must  be  ex- 
plained. The  Germans  methodically  pursued  every  possible  wea- 
pon of  statecraft  and  power,  even  converting  the  existence  of  a 
treaty  into  a  means  of  extortion.  This  took  the  form  of  a  series  of 
"nonaggression"  treaties  with  Germany's  neighbors.    There  were 


1.  "While  the  Reich  became  more  and  more  the  incarnation  of  imperialism, 
centralism,  deification  of  the  state  and  negation  of  the  individual,  Switzerland 
grew  more  and  more  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  her  origin— democracy, 
federalism  and  individual  freedom."  Werner  Richter,  op.  cit.,  p.  644. 

2.  For  the  violent  Swiss  reaction  at  this  time,  see  William  E.  Rappard, 
"Switzerland  in  a  Changing  Europe,"  Foreign  Affairs,  XVI,  4   (July,  1938),  688  ff. 
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many  types  of  these  treaties,  but  it  is  specifically  the  press  non- 
aggression  treaty  which  concerns  us  here. 

When  relations  between  Germany  and  a  neighbor  became 
strained  by  press  campaigns  growing  out  of  foreign  commentary  on 
Hitler's  acts,  or  instigated  by  the  Germans  themselves  through 
provocative  statements,  Germany  proposed  the  signing  of  a  press 
treaty.  In  this  treaty,  the  parties  usually  undertook  to  regulate 
their  press  sufficiently  to  avoid  recurrences  of  such  outbreaks.  As 
with  other  types  of  treaties,  these  were  used  by  the  Nazis,  not  as 
the  formalization  of  an  existing  status  quo,  but  as  instruments  for 
obtaining  their  ends.  With  a  treaty  signed,  the  German  press  would 
resume  its  campaign  against  the  other  party.  The  Foreign  Office 
would  then  complain  vigorously  if  the  other  party's  press  responded 
and  would  demand  that  the  treaty  be  fulfilled.  In  this  situation, 
the  other  party  could  choose  either  to  make  his  press  progressively 
more  innocuous  (and  thus  useless  as  a  means  of  preparing  its 
citizenry  for  the  blow  which  would  follow)  or  to  retaliate  with 
its  own  campaign,  accusing  the  Germans  of  bad  faith.  The  Ger- 
mans would  counter  this  latter  course  of  conduct  by  claiming  that 
their  treaty  rights  had  been  disregarded.  In  either  case  the  treaty 
was  of  no  advantage  to  the  other  party.  Such  treaties  were  used 
with  great  effect  against  both  Austria  and  Poland.^  They  consti- 
tuted a  premeditated  part  of  the  program  which  Hitler  used  to 
enfeeble  morally  and  confuse  mentally  the  victims  he  had  chosen. 
All  of  this  program  was  foreshadowed  in  Mein  Kampf.  The  Swiss, 
when  approached  with  the  suggestion  of  a  similar  press  treaty, 
steadfastly  maintained  that  they  could  not  ratify  such  an  instru- 
ment because  of  constitutional  limitations.  They  were  well  aware 
of  how  useless  and  dangerous  such  a  treaty  would  be. 

It  is  this  background  of  relations  which  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  the  content  of  the  Swiss  press  relating  to  Germany  is  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Outbreak  of  War 

During  the  period  between  the  commencement  of  the  war  and 
the  spring  of  1940,  the  press  authorities  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  demands  of  security  and  policy  with  the  demands  of  democra- 
tic freedom.  In  the  beginning,  the  high  state  of  emotion  precluded 

3.  Rapport,  pp.  43-44. 
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too  tight  a  control  of  commentary.  The  Swiss  had  no  doubt  as  to 
which  nation  bore  the  brunt  of  the  responsibility  for  the  war,  and 
they  proceeded  to  indicate  their  views. 

On  September  2,  1939,  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne^  said: 

If  ever,  in  an  armed  conflict,  the  aggressor  has  been  easy  to  desig- 
nate, it  is  indeed  the  case  in  the  tragedy  of  which  the  prologue  now 
unfolds.  Germany  delights  in  precipitating  events  when  she  feels 
herself  offended  and  estimates  herself  the  strongest.  In  the  War  of 
the  Duchies,  and  the  war  against  Austria,  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870-1871  and  the  World  War  of  1914-1918  it  was  the 
Prussian-Germans  who  attacked.   They  do  so  once  more. 

The  Journal  de  Geneve^  two  days  later  remarked:  "The  aggres- 
sion of  a  great  power  against  a  country  feebler  than  itself  has  been 
the  origin  of  two  wars." 

The  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung'^  more  cautiously  stated  on  September 
4: 

One  cannot  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  present  European  catastrophe  lies  with  one  man  who,  much 
more  clearly  than  in  earlier  historical  controversies  over  the  ques- 
tion of  war  guilt,  can  be  described  both  by  first  and  last  names."^ 

On  September  7  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  wrote: 

He  [Hitler]  follows  his  path  with  a  growing  passion.  To  facilitate 
his  conquests  all  means  seem  good  to  him;  even  an  accord  with  the 
disgraced  and  scorned  Soviets.  With  Lebensraum  and  German 
honor  as  his  slogans  it  cannot  be  said  where  he  will  stop.  The 
equilibrium  of  the  continent,  and  the  autonomy  of  its  peoples,  are 
exposed  to  the  threat  of  this  menace.^ 

The  comments  which  were  made  in  the  last  third  of  September 
were  somewhat  calmer  but  no  less  anti-Nazi  in  tone.  German  vic- 
tory in  Poland  was  by  then  obvious.  This  victory,  as  the  Swiss  did 
not  fail  to  point  out,  owed  a  great  deal  to  duplicity:   "The  dy- 

4.  Hereafter  referred  to  in  footnotes  as  "G  de  L." 

5.  Hereafter  referred  to  in  footnotes  as  "J  de  G." 

6.  Hereafter  referred  to  in  footnotes  as  "N  Z  Z." 

7.  This  quotation  illustrates  the  divergent  views  of  the  German  and  French 
Swiss  papers  as  to  the  question  of  war  guilt  in  World  War  I. 

8.  There  is  no  trace  of  restraint  in  these  comments.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  under  the  stress  of  the  moment  the  entire  press  agreed  that  Hitler  had 
instigated  World  War  II,  while  at  the  same  time  differing  as  to  German  war 
guilt  in  the  previous  conflict. 
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namic  character  of  the  Hitlerian  movement  is  not  handicapped 
by  the  existence  of  promises;  official  assurances  are  used  only  to 
facilitate  the  blow  which  is  in  preparation."^  On  September  30 
the  fourth  partition  of  Poland  was  charged  to  be  the  direct  result 
"of  German  aggression  committed  with  Soviet  connivance. "^° 

In  October  the  first  passionate  reaction  gave  way  to  a  more  de- 
liberate approach.  The  ability  of  Hitler  to  wage  war  in  the  west 
was  directly  correlated  with  the  success  of  the  Russo-German 
"front."  Correspondingly,  if  the  seeds  of  discord  between  these 
"allies"  could  be  effectively  exploited,  the  main  field  of  battle 
might  be  shifted  to  eastern  Europe.  One  of  the  most  effective  of 
entering  wedges  was  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  in  Germany  over 
the  surrender  of  the  Baltic-German  regions.  Accordingly,  such 
statements  as  the  following  began  to  appear: 

The  Germans  consider  all  their  conquests  as  legitimate.  So  be  it! 
But  it  is  a  state  of  heart  which  is  peculiar  to  them  and  from  which 
there  is  no  turning  back.  If  they  should  stop  a  moment  to  reflect, 
however,  do  they  not  find  it  a  strange  method  that  their  Fiihrer 
uses  when,  at  the  same  time  that  he  provokes  a  dangerous  war  in 
the  west,  in  the  east  he  abandons  Germanic  positions  and  opens 
large  areas  to  the  men  of  Moscow  so  that  without  any  sacrifice  they 
may  establish  themselves  there  and  await  still  more?  The  Germans 
have  grounds  for  being  strongly  discontented.^^ 

Hitler's  peace  offer  after  the  conquest  of  Poland  was  attentively 
watched:  "To  all  appearances  England  and  France  have  rejected 
this  offer.  The  independence  which  the  Fiihrer  was  prepared  to 
guarantee  remains  oddly  suspect.  .  .  ."^^  Later  the  Gazette  de 
Lausanne  termed  Hitler's  proposition  unacceptable,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  (October  17,  1939)  warned  that  the  war  was  now  shift- 
ing to  the  west  and  that  no  excuse  for  German  intervention  in 
Switzerland  must  be  given. 

For  this  reason,  in  the  closing  months  of  1939  the  commentary 
became  relatively  more  restrained.  There  was  sober  but  continued 
emphasis  that  the  war  against  Poland  was  a  clear  case  of  aggression, 
coupled  with  the  reiterated  view  that  "England  and  France  are  a 
safeguard  for  small  nations."^^ 

9.  J  de  G,  September  21,  1939.  10.  Ibid.,  September  30,  1939. 

11.  G  de  L,  October  5,  1939.  12.  Ibid. 

13.  Ibid.,  November  6  and  9,  1939. 
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The  Munich  bomb-plot  necessitated  even  greater  caution.  The 
reaction  among  the  Swiss  newspapers  was  widely  uniform,  most  of 
them  reporting  only  the  news  bulletins  from  Germany  without 
comment.  This  particular  reaction  was  always  evidence  of  a  direc- 
tive to  that  effect,  and  the  device  was  used  later  again  and  again 
by  the  authorities  when  the  papers  were  confronted  with  the  oc- 
currence of  some  event  which  necessitated  careful  handling.  Sar- 
casm remained  a  recognized  approach.  The  Journal  de  Geneve, 
for  example,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  said: 

Only  extraordinary  chance  has  preserved  Chancellor  Hitler  from 
a  tragic  death  in  the  same  place  where  he  began  his  career.  By 
the  emotion  caused  in  all  countries  by  this  political  crime,  one 
can  measure  the  place  which  the  German  Fiihrer  occupies  in  the 
world.  .  . . 

It  then  added:  "Political  assassination  is  a  horrible  thing."^* 

By  December  many  articles  were  appearing  which  were  osten- 
sibly neutral.  In  these  the  views  of  others  were,  however,  fre- 
quently quoted  at  length,  and  when  those  views  were  those  of 
Allied  statesmen  or  spokesmen  (as  they  often  were)  the  effect 
achieved  was  very  similar  to  that  achieved  by  an  openly  pro-Allied 
statement.  But  since  this  one-sided  presentation  was  dangerous  it 
brought  on  the  warning  just  mentioned. 

During  the  first  months  of  war,  then,  changes  were  apparent  in 
the  press  content.  The  wave  of  indignation  and  criticism  which 
swept  Switzerland  during  the  first  week  of  war  began  to  find  ex- 
pression thereafter  in  somewhat  more  cautious  terms,  but  yet  in 
such  forthright  terms  as  would  later  appear  exceedingly  bold.  At 
the  same  time,  the  possibilities  of  sarcasm,  of  quotation  of  others' 
statements  with  views  similar  to  their  own,  of  purely  factual  com- 
mentary which  avoided  an  expression  of  opinion,  and  of  added 
"balancing"  elements  were  more  and  more  exploited.  These  pro- 
tective devices  were  to  be  improved  upon  with  the  passage  of  time. 

14.  /  de  G,  November  10,  1939.  This  last  was  by  way  of  a  "balancing  ele- 
ment." Presentation  of  a  view  was  frequently  compensated  for  by  a  mollifying 
added  paragraph,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  article.  It  was  typical  of  Swiss 
caution  and  was  added  even  to  statements  such  as  the  above  where  the  real 
antagonism  was  further  disguised  in  sarcasm.  Article  Al  of  the  "Principles  of 
Press  Control,"  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio  on 
January  6,  1940,  to  implement  the  decree  of  September  8,  1939,  specifically 
warned  against  "one-sidedness."    See  Pressenotrecht,  p.  17. 
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The  Scandinavian  and  Lowlands  Invasions 

Swiss  boldness  of  expression  aroused  the  Germans  sufficiently  to 
cause  tfiem  to  begin  a  new  press  campaign  against  Switzerland.  The 
Journal  de  Geneve  remarked,  on  January  11,  that  German  press 
complaints  about  "so-called"  neutrals  were  unfounded— the  Swiss 
were  definitely  neutral.  On  January  20  it  emphasized  that,  con- 
trary to  German  belief,  neutrality  and  press  freedom  were  com- 
patible. The  accusations  of  the  Berliner  Lokalanzeiger,  the  Vol- 
kischer  Beohachter,  and  the  Berliner  Boersen-Zeitung  were  re- 
jected,^^  but  the  issue  was  not  settled;  it  was  merely  postponed  be- 
cause new  events  in  Europe  competed  for  attention. 

During  the  calm  before  the  storm  one  paper  remarked: 

Germany  has  consequently  followed  a  political  path  which,  since 
last  fall,  has  led  to  an  important  Russian  expansion  in  the  east; 
but  she  has,  at  the  same  time,  effectively  protected  her  northern 
flank  against  intervention  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  western 
powers.^^ 

Here  the  mention  of  the  northern  flank  was  thrown  in  to  balance 
the  insinuation  that  the  Russians  were  using  the  Germans  for 
their  own  purposes.  This  comment  referred,  of  course,  to  the 
Finnish  affair,  during  which  Germany  was  able  to  exert  pressure  on 
Scandinavia  to  induce  them  to  refuse  passage  to  Allied  troops. 
Very  soon,  however,  Germany  proved  to  be  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  situation,  and  decided  to  undertake  the  northern  campaign. 
The  reactions  of  the  Swiss  papers  were  unambiguous. 

Germany  has  now  seriously  injured  the  cause  of  neutrality  ...  by 
these  brutal  and  up  to  now  successful  policies.  Innocent  Denmark 
was  included,  so  to  speak,  merely  because  she  provided  handy 
booty  in  passing.  .  .  .^^ 

The  Journal  de  Geneve  remarked  on  April  13:  "The  Reich  had 
minutely  organized  the  conquest  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The 
precision  with  which  the  forces  .  .  .  have  acted  demonstrates  un- 
answerably the  premeditation  of  the  Fiihrer."^^  The  Socialist  paper 
of  Geneva  suffered  no  hesitations  in  assessing  the  blame: 

15.  G  de  L,  February  29,  1940.  16.  N  Z  Z,  March  13.  1940. 

17.  N  Z  Z,  April  10,  1940. 

18.  This  referred  to  the  German  claims  that  their  invasion  was  a  retaliatory 
action  to  British  mine-laying  activities. 
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Voracious,  insatiable,  always  restless,  always  lying  in  wait,  the  dic- 
tators are  a  universal  and  permanent  danger.  ...  In  the  face  of 
the  entire  world,  Germany  commits  a  criminal  attack  and  to  demon- 
strate her  defiance  of  that  world,  she  says,  "I  am  not  making  war 
on  them— I'm  only  occupying  the  country  to  forestall  the  Allied 
intentions."  Berlin  and  Moscow  have  the  same  shocking  excuses  to 
justify  their  assaults.  .  .  .  The  aggressors  have  opened  a  new  phase 
of  the  conflict  between  liberty  and  tyranny  by  committing  two 
attacks  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.^^ 

The  pattern  of  press  behavior  which  the  Scandinavian  invasions 
produced  is  significant.  Prior  to  it,  distinctly  cautious  comment  had 
been  the  general  rule  for  months.  Even  under  the  provocation  of  a 
German  press  campaign,  the  Swiss  press  kept  a  guarded  tone.  But 
with  the  actual  invasion,  the  feelings  aroused  became  so  great 
that  they  had  to  find  outlet  in  the  press.  If  the  press  had  not 
condemned  the  German  action,  the  Swiss  people  would  have  con- 
demned their  press.  Moreover,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
the  aftermath  of  an  invasion  was  an  eminently  convenient  time 
to  indulge  in  freer  criticism.  The  blow  in  preparation  was  hardly 
a  secret  to  the  Swiss  intelligence  in  any  case,  but  where  the  blow 
would  fall  could  not  fail  to  cause  apprehension.  Once  the  attack 
was  launched,  however,  the  Germans  were  fully  occupied  with 
their  own  affairs  and  were  less  concerned  with  Swiss  press  comment. 
Moreover,  they  were  then  committed  to  a  military  operation  which 
would  make  it  difficult  to  mount  an  attack  against  Switzerland. 

The  northern  invasion  proved  to  be  only  the  first  of  a  series; 
next  came  the  Lowlands.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  danger  became 
the  greatest  for  Switzerland.  Swiss  relief  that  they  had  not  become 
the  next  victim,  as  they  had  feared,  overflowed  into  blunt  expression 
of  their  feelings.  Again,  the  postinvasion  period  was  utilized  for 
letting  off  pressure.  To  the  German  claim  that  it  had  acted  only 
to  prevent  an  Allied  occupation  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  response 
was: 

The  repetition  of  the  familiar  comedy  which  the  aggressor  plays  on 
each  occasion,  excusing  his  action  on  the  plea  that  the  roles  were 
really  reversed,  will  not  deceive  anyone  outside  of  Germany.^o 

Two  days  later  (May  12,  1940) ,  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  enlarged 

19.  Le  Peuple,  April  10,  1940.  20.  N  Z  Z,  May  10,  1940. 
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upon  its  previous  statement:  "The  Wilhelmstrasse's  composition, 
which  portrays  the  aggressor  in  the  role  of  the  injured  party,  is  a 
deliberate  and  fantastic  web  of  assertion  and  a  burlesque  of  the 
forms  and  usages  on  which  relations  between  states  rest."  The 
Journal  de  Geneve  of  May  II,  1940,  wrote  the  following: 

It  is  not  a  feeling  of  shock  which  seizes  us  at  the  news  of  the  Ger- 
man aggression  against  Holland  and  Belgium:  it  is  a  feeling  of 
indignant  horror.  .  .  .  Today,  more  than  ever  before,  two  worlds 
confront  each  other:  that  of  domination  through  violence  and  that 
of  the  independence  of  states  through  law.  .  .  .  Germany  cannot 
offer  the  slightest  excuse. 

On  May  12  the  same  paper  said: 

The  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  is  a  cruel  reality.  In  order  to 
make  it  even  more  cynical,  it  has  been  revised  and  corrected.  The 
lamb  has  not  been  accused  of  salting  the  wolf's  water:  he  has  been 
held  responsible  for  his  own  death  because  he  did  not  have  the 
graciousness  to  allow  himself  to  be  devoured! 

After  the  first  flush  of  the  events  themselves,  the  comments  be- 
came more  measured  in  tone,  but  no  less  definite  in  their  implica- 
tions. However,  the  increasingly  overwhelming  nature  of  the 
German  victory  over  France  began  to  force  caution  once  more  upon 
the  press.  The  Gazette  de  Lausanne  felt  constrained  to  find  some- 
thing to  say  in  Germany's  favor.  On  June  24  they  commented,  in 
reference  to  Article  231  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  war  guilt  clause: 
"It  was  a  remarkably  awkward  article  which  resulted  from  an  un- 
fortunate preoccupation  with  making  the  practical  necessities  of 
the  moment,  and  the  high  morality  which  inspired  the  discussions, 
consistent."  They  pointed  out  further  that  many  publicists  have 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  guilt  clause,  and  that  it  was  not 
unjust  that  Germany  should  choose  the  forest  of  Compiegne  to 
redress  her  wrong.  (This  came  from  the  newspaper  which,  above 
all  others,  had  branded  Hitler's  aggression  for  what  it  was,  when 
war  broke  out!)  ^i 

On  the  same  day  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  also  in  a  soft  voice,  said: 

It  is  evident  that  what  seems  magnanimous  to  a  conqueror  may 
seem  draconian  to  the  vanquished.  .  .  .  After  Sadowa,  Bismarck 
treated  Austria  with  a  moral  generosity  which  proved  his  great 

21.  Clemenceau  once  is  supposed  to  have  remarked:  "France  wishes  to  make 
peace  but  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  won't  permit  itl" 
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political  sagacity.  He  reaped  many  advantages  from  this.  Are  we 
seeing  a  similar  situation  today? 

In  other  words,  a  permanently  weakened  France  could  not  but 
mean  that  Switzerland  would  be  forced  to  live  in  a  continual  state 
of  alarm  in  the  midst  of  a  German-dominated  Europe.  This  was 
not  a  pleasant  prospect.  Le  Peuple,  despairing  of  finding  anything 
acceptable  to  say,  contented  itself  with  an  article  entitled  "At- 
tempt," which  praised  everything  in  the  European  situation  which 
the  Swiss  detested.  The  editor  appended  a  footnote  in  which  he 
said  that  the  ironic  method  of  expression  was  "a  bit  subtle,  but  so 
charming.  "22 

During  this  second  period  the  Swiss  press  completed  a  full  circle 
of  changes.  Beginning  with  the  moderation  induced  by  a  severe 
German  press  campaign,  the  press  moved  progressively  toward  a 
more  vigorous  attitude  of  protest  as  the  Scandinavian  invasions 
were  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Lowlands.  As  the  battle  of  France 
entered  into  a  decisive  stage,  the  press  again  returned  to  a  cautious 
attitude.   The  future  became  highly  uncertain. 

At  all  times  during  the  war  the  Swiss  bitterly  resented  the  in- 
vasion of  small,  neutral  nations  who  desired  only  to  remain  out 
of  the  war.  This  is  not  unnatural,  since  the  situation  in  which 
the  Swiss  found  themselves  was  very  similar.  Having  such  a  long 
tradition  of  neutrality  themselves,  the  Swiss,  watching  the  structure 
of  the  nineteenth  century  international  law  crumbling  piece  by 
piece  under  the  blows  of  the  Nazi  dictator,  and  the  consequent 
further  deterioration  of  the  balance  of  power,  contemplated 
their  future  with  anxiety.  The  denunciation  of  unprovoked 
warfare  against  small  nations  and  the  repeated  allusions  to  Soviet- 
German  incompatibility  were  to  remain  two  of  the  recurrent 
themes  of  Swiss  press  content  and  policy. 

The  Fall  of  France 

The  Fall  of  France  thus  ushered  in  a  major  turning  point  in 
Swiss  newspaper  commentary,  and  a  greatly  tightened  control.  The 
division  of  France  into  two  zones  placed  the  Germans  on  three  sides 
of  Switzerland,  with  its  newly-belligerent  neighbor,  Italy,  on  more 
than  half  of  the  remaining  frontier.  In  this  situation,  Swiss  access  to 
the  outside  world  through  non-Axis  territory  was  limited  to  the 

22.  Le  Peuple,  June  21,  1940. 
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frontier  bordering  on  Unoccupied  France.  Switzerland  was  forced 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  extreme  caution: 

A  few  weeks  of  heavy  uneasiness  followed  the  Fall  of  France.  A 
portion  of  the  press  began  to  alter  its  tone,  to  try  to  find  some 
"better  side"  to  the  totalitarian  regimes.  The  people,  ashamed  of 
this  change  of  face,  had  no  way  of  showing  their  feelings.^^ 

Actually,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  press  as  a  whole 
altered  its  tone,  although  this  alteration  was  expressed  in  varying 
fashion.  Some  papers  achieved  this  simply  by  a  sustained  policy 
of  avoiding  commentary  altogether  if  that  commentary  would  be 
such  as  to  anger  Germany.  Others  attempted  to  say  whatever  could 
be  said  in  Germany's  favor  without  distorting  the  truth.  This  was 
directly  in  accordance  with  Swiss  national  policy  at  the  time  and 
"each  Swiss  editor  [was]  fully  conscious  of  the  danger  which  he 
might  bring  upon  his  country  if  he  lightly  allowed  himself  the 
luxury  of  publishing  his  personal  opinions  on  international 
politics."^* 

Illustrative  of  the  new  type  of  commentary  were  these  remarks 
made  in  the  summer  of  1940,  on  the  occasion  of  Hitler's  victory 
speech:  "He  is  triumphant;  in  his  success  he  shows  himself  gen- 
erous, since  he  gives  a  large  part  [of  the  credit]  to  Italy.  .  .  .  And 
the  orator  is  within  his  rights  when  he  states  [that]  all  the  com- 
manders ...  all  the  soldiers  have  bravely  done  their  duty."^^  The 
Gazette  de  Lausanne  could  not  refrain  from  adding  at  the  end  that 
history  would  probably  qualify  Hitler's  statements  somewhat.  The 
"balancing  element"  was  appended,  but  for  the  reverse  effect— 
for  internal  Swiss  morale. 

The  same  cautious  attitude  was  shown  in  the  commentary  on 
the  Axis  pact  and  on  Axis  purposes  in  Europe.  The  Gazette  de 
Lausanne  on  September  30  remarked:  "The  Axis  powers  have  a 
great  task  before  them,  because  to  fulfill  the  New  Order  which 
they  intend  to  establish  in  Europe,  they  must  also  add,  inescapably, 
the  exploitation  of  Africa.  .  .  ."  On  October  2,  after  the  signing 
of  the  Axis  pact,  the  Journal  de  Geneve  remarked:  "The  precaution 
is  wise,  since  great  politics  consist  in  looking  ahead;  the  Axis 
cannot  ignore  the  evolution  of  American  sentiment."  The  under- 
current of  veiled  hints  that  the  Axis  would  have  to  undertake 


23.  De  Rougemont,  op.  cit.,  p.  234. 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  243.  25.  G  de  L,  July  22,  1940. 
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further  conquests  in  order  to  achieve  their  purposes,  and  that 
these  further  campaigns  might  very  well  bring  them  additional 
enemies,  lay  just  beneath  the  surface  in  these  comments— but  they 
were  so  expressed  as  to  forestall  German  complaints.  Prudence 
has  become  a  virtue.  After  the  editorial  on  October  7,  1940,  the 
Gazette  de  Lausanne  added  a  postscript:  "We  dare  to  hope— for 
we  have  become  exceedingly  prudent— that  we  will  wound  no 
one's  feelings.  ,  .  ." 

By  October  the  Swiss  press  had  shaken  off  the  excessive  timidity 
of  June  and  July.  The  technique,  developed  particularly  by  the 
Gazette  de  Lausanne,  which  combined  the  use  of  veiled  insinuation, 
together  with  a  balance  of  praise  and  criticism,  was  at  times  truly 
remarkable.  One  article  hinted  that  Hitler  possibly  did  not  ap- 
prove of  Italy's  invasion  of  Greece;  Napoleon  and  Alexander  once 
had  a  perfect  accord— until  they  disagreed  over  the  Straits.^^ 

In  the  last  months  of  1940  and  the  beginning  of  1941,  the  Swiss 
press  continued  to  adopt  a  stronger  tone  than  it  had  used  after 
the  shock  of  the  summer.  Indicative  of  this  was  the  analysis  of  one 
of  Hitler's  speeches  given  early  in  December,  1940: 

We  know,  too,  that  in  point  of  fact,  England  has  not  been  a  "plu- 
tocracy" for  a  long  time  now,  so  that  we  cannot  believe  in  the  con- 
trast between  Germany  and  England  which  Hitler  makes  here. 
However,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  German- 
English  war;  even  more  so  after  this  last  speech  of  the  Chancellor.^^ 

German  reaction  was  indicated  by  the  intensification  of  their  press 
campaign  against  Switzerland.  This  soon  produced  comments 
such  as  the  following:  "It  is  possible  to  believe,  and  believe  in  all 
impartiality,  without  any  malicious  propensities,  that  Germany 
in  her  politics  demonstrates  a  certain  contradiction.''^^  This  state- 
ment is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 

The  vacillation  so  characteristic  of  this  third  period  of  press 
commentary  is  indicative  of  the  uncertainty  with  which  it  was 
filled.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1940  the  Swiss  press  had 
carried  many  articles  reflecting  Swiss  preoccupation  with  the  "New 
Order"  which  seemed  likely  to  dominate  European  life  thereafter. 
As  the  winter  came  on,  and  England  remained  still  unconquered, 

26.  G  de  L,  October  31,  1940. 

27.  Easier  Nachrichten  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  the  footnotes  as  BasNach), 
December  12,  1940.  28.  G  de  L,  March  10,  1941. 
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renewed  hope  came  to  the  Swiss  that  the  war  was  not  yet  over,  and 
a  somewhat  bolder  opinion  began  to  be  seen  in  the  commentary. 
This  in  turn  brought  a  renewal  of  the  German  press  campaign 
which,  as  usual,  had  the  effect  of  inclining  the  Swiss  press  again 
toward  caution.  Articles  on  the  New  Order  continued,  however, 
to  appear  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  Immediately  after 
France's  fall,  the  weight  of  press  commentary  was  thrown  in  favor 
of  inducing  Germany  to  grant  France  a  magnanimous  peace.  The 
Swiss  were  not  unaware  that  the  dictates  of  the  war  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  sound  economic  policy  which  would  rally  Europe  under 
German  leadership.  But  the  Swiss  insisted  that  Europe  could  not 
be  induced  to  cooperate  in  the  New  Order  unless  room  was  made 
within  the  system  for  a  degree  of  tolerance  of  the  rights  of  small 
nations  such  as  herself.  This  theme  was  to  recur  again  and  again, 
and  formed  one  of  the  tenets  of  Swiss  press  policy.  The  rights  of 
neutral  nations  should  be  respected;  this  process  was  to  be  assisted, 
if  possible,  in  the  realm  of  international  politics,  by  the  insertion 
of  a  wedge  of  discord  between  Germany  and  Russia;  if  Germany 
continued  predominant  and  supreme,  every  effort  was  to  be  made 
to  induce  her  to  restore  France  to  as  powerful  a  position  as  possible,, 
as  a  balancing  factor;  Germany  had  to  be  persuaded  that  her  New 
Order  must  be  predicated  on  Europe's  needs  as  a  whole.  These 
policies  were  consistently  advocated. 

The  Yugoslavian  Invasion  and  the  Hess  Affair 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  the  Balkan  theater  developments 
rapidly  brought  on  a  new  crisis  in  German-Swiss  press  relations. 
The  comments  which  the  diplomatic  drive  of  Germany  on  Yugo- 
slavia produced  in  the  Swiss  press  ranked  with  the  bitterest  of  the 
war.  At  first  the  dominant  reaction  was  one  of  surprise  and  anxiety, 
coupled  with  satisfaction  at  Germany's  setback.  Up  until  then  Axis 
Balkan  diplomacy  had  gone  off  very  well.  Now  with  the  coup 
d'etat  it  had  hit  a  snag.  "The  Axis  cannot  be  very  satisfied.  .  .  ."^^ 
Germany's  dilemma  was  indicated  in  these  words: 

Germany  is  activated  basically  by  a  wish  to  keep  southeast  Europe 
not  only  free  of  war  but  also  undisturbed  by  any  significant  politi- 
cal developments.  She  wants  to  avoid  for  the  present  the  difficulties 
and  problems  which  are  the  products  of  friction  with  Russia.^" 

29.  G  de  L,  March  29,  1941.  30.  AT  Z  Z,  March  7,  1941. 
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On  March  31  the  Journal  de  Geneve  wrote: 

The  Yugoslav  people  have  regained  their  soul.  Destiny  forges  it  for 
resistance:  they  have  no  knowledge  or  wish  to  bend  .  .  .  they  are 
faithful— masterful  quality!  An  irresistible  strength  has  served  to 
reorient  the  nation.  The  Church  and  the  Army,  who  incarnate  the 
Nation,  have  given  their  orders,  and  Peter  II,  son  of  Alexander 
and  grandson  of  Peter  I,  has  entered  into  history  with  all  the 
ardor  of  the  youthful  boiling  blood  of  the  Karageorgevitches. 

The  actual  invasion  of  Yugoslavia  produced  even  greater  ten- 
sion. At  the  same  time  a  more  moderate  press  tone  became  ap- 
parent. The  Journal  de  Geneve  indicated  that  "Yugoslavia  has 
been  attacked  because  she  had  damaged  the  prestige  of  the  German 
government  and  the  German  regime."^^  The  Easier  Nachrichten 
of  the  same  day  commented  that  Yugoslavia,  by  peace  or  war,  had 
to  be  occupied  in  order  to  fulfill  Axis  plans.  One  wonders  (they 
went  on)  whether  Japan  "is  still  in  a  position  to  choose  freely?  .  .  . 
To  ask  such  a  question,  though,  would  be  indiscreet."  Yet  the 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  and  the 
Easier  Nachrichten  led  to  a  specific  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office  in  April,  1941.^2  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  impartial  observer  to  feel  that  the  comments  of 
these  papers  were  by  any  means  so  extreme  as  some  of  the  French- 
language  papers  quoted  above.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  since 
the  German-language  papers  were  available  without  translation  to 
the  German  government,  their  content  was  more  closely  observed. 

The  Division  of  Press  and  Radio  had  not  been  idle  during  this 
time  of  danger.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  1941,  it  had  issued  (at 
the  request  of  the  Federal  Council)  instructions  to  all  newspaper 
editors  indicating  the  broad  lines  of  comment  which  would  be  per- 
mitted. As  a  result  of  these  instructions  the  wave  of  emotion  which 
swept  Switzerland  and  induced  the  emotional  criticism  of  the  end 
of  March  was  brought  under  control,  and  the  more  restrained 
commentary  after  the  first  week  of  April  substituted.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted  that  while  the  censorship  control  was 
exercised  after  publication,  the  press  was  strictly  accountable  for 

31.  J  de  G,  April  7,  1941.  In  this  same  article  Bismarck's  remark  about  the 
Balkans  is  quoted.  Bismarck  is  supposed  to  have  said  that  only  two  people 
understood  Balkan  politics— he  was  one  of  them  and  the  other  man  had  become 
mentally  unbalanced.  32.  Rapport,  p.  85. 
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any  failure  to  follow  exactly  the  directions  contained  in  such  in- 
structions as  these.  Thus  the  limits  of  possible  commentary  were 
spelled  out.  The  instructions  which  are  of  immediate  concern 
here  categorically  directed  the  press  "to  exercise  the  greatest  re- 
serve in  their  judgments  and  comments  on  political  developments 
which  have  taken  place  and  which  will  take  place  in  the  Balkans." 

Of  all  the  articles  which  appeared  at  this  time,  the  one  which 
had  the  most  repercussions  was  that  found  in  the  Thurgauer  Zei- 
tung  for  April  7,  1941.  It  was  the  occasion  for  the  issuance  of  the 
instructions  quoted  above.  As  a  further  step,  the  Division  of  Press 
and  Radio  on  April  10,  1941,  addressed  a  warning  to  the  editors  of 
that  paper,  objecting  to  certain  passages  of  the  article. ^^  Particu- 
larly objectionable  was  the  following:  "Germany,  who  demands 
the  most  extreme  sacrifice  of  her  own  citizens  when  it  is  a  question 
of  defending  the  honor  of  her  own  country,  refuses  to  recognize 
a  similar  right  in  peoples  weaker  than  they  to  call  upon  the  same 
law  of  national  morale.  .  .  ."  Ultimately  the  newspaper's  defense 
that  it  was  merely  following  the  instructions  issued  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Holland  and  Belgium  (which  had  permitted 
much  freer  expression)  was  upheld.  But  the  Thurgauer  Zeitung 
was  made  aware  that  the  real  objection  to  their  article  was  not  the 
criticism  of  Germany,  which  did  not  exceed  the  tolerable  limit, 
but  rather  the  identification  of  Yugoslavian  and  Swiss  neutrality 
as  analogous.  This  the  Swiss  authorities  considered  as  exceedingly 
dangerous  and  suggestive  as  well  as  false  from  the  point  of  view 
of  international  law. 

After  the  troubles  caused  by  the  Yugoslavian  invasion  a  period 
of  relative  quiet  set  in.  But  Yugoslavia  was  soon  replaced  by  the 
Hess  incident  as  the  focus  of  attention. 

On  May  13,  1941,  the  following  telegram  was  received  at  Berne 
from  the  Swiss  Minister  at  Berlin:  "Recommend  immediately  in- 
vite press  to  treat  Hess  flight  with  greatest  reserve.  Avoid  Swiss 
commentaries  not  in  accord  with  German  version. "3*  Other  sources 
confirming  the  necessity  for  such  a  step,  the  order  went  out  asking 
the  press  not  to  "utilize  sensational  headlines  for  the  news  con- 
cerning the  flight  of  Minister  Rudolf  Hess,  or  publish  suppositions 
on  the  causes  or  designs  of  this  affair."^^ 

33.  Rapport,  pp.  87-90. 

34.  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

35.  Order  of  the  Federal  Council  to  Editors  of  Newspapers,  May  13,  1941. 
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With  these  instructions  in  mind,  the  press  comments  were  as 
follows:  The  Journal  de  Geneve   (May  19,  1941)   wrote: 

Two  ideas  possessed  him:  the  re-establishment  of  peace;  detestation 
of  bolshevism.  ...  In  establishing  the  fact  that  Hess  has  been 
guided  by  these  ideas,  the  official  communiques  have  helped  to 
make  his  attitude  understood.  .  .  .  He  has  braved  dangers  to  restore 
peace.  .  .  ." 

The  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  which  took  fewer  days  to  reflect  before 
writing  (May  14,  1941) ,  contented  itself  with  a  picture  of  Hess 
with  the  caption:  "Second  Deputy  of  Chancellor  Hitler  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Socialist  Party,  who  has  landed  in 
Scotland."  The  Easier  Nachrichten  remarked  (May  14)  that  Berlin 
said  Hess  was  animated  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  white  race's  ex- 
termination, and  that  he  acted  on  his  own  initiative.  The  Neue 
Zurcher  Zeitung  (May  13)  quoted  the  English  and  German  press 
service  reports  and  added  a  biographical  sketch  which  ended: 
"What  it  was  that  ten  days  later  drove  him  to  take  his  surprising 
decision  is  as  yet  completely  hidden  in  mystery."  These  comments 
are  indicative  of  the  disciplined  reactions  of  the  press  to  govern- 
mental orders.  There  was  nothing  in  any  of  this  which  could 
irritate  the  Nazis.  With  the  Hess  flight,  the  fourth  period  came  to 
a  close. 

The  renewal  of  Germany's  drive  to  the  east  had  resulted  in  a 
new  invasion  of  a  small,  neutral  nation— Yugoslavia.  More  than 
ever,  the  Swiss  reaction  to  such  aggressions  was  unmistakable.  Far 
from  being  intimidated,  the  Swiss  actually  departed  from  a  pre- 
viously cautious  attitude  to  express  themselves  freely.  Here  again 
it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  freedom  of  expression  was  related  to 
the  committal  of  reserve  German  forces  to  a  new  campaign.  A 
breathing  spell  for  Switzerland  did  not  pass  unused  by  the  Swiss 
press.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  attitude  during  the  Hess 
affair  reflected  a  determination  to  avoid  antagonizing  Hitler  which 
was  far  different  from  earlier  occasions.  Not  only  was  Hitler's 
personal  prestige  involved,  but  the  Yugoslavian  campaign's  con- 
clusion had  again  freed  German  troops  for  a  new  onslaught. 
Luckily  for  the  Swiss,  the  blow  fell  upon  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Russian  Invasion 

With   the  invasion  of  Russia   in  late  June  of   1941,   a   major 
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turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  war  was  reached.  On  this 
occasion  as  well,  the  Swiss  Minister  at  Berlin  telegraphed  (June 
22,  1941)  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  for  the  Hess  affair,  recom- 
mending that  "all  Swiss  commentaries  hostile  to  Germany's  be- 
havior should  be  prohibited. "^^  Instructions  along  this  line  had 
already  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Council  in  anticipation  of  this 
development.^^ 

On  June  23,  1941,  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  said  that  in  the  cause 
of  "European  civilization,"  Hitler  had  invaded  Russia— "Evidently 
that  is  all  very  well.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  Fiihrer  did 
not  realize  his  responsibilities  sooner  and  that,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  accord,  he  permitted  the  Soviets  to  enlarge  and  fortify 
their  territory."  The  papers  agreed  that  Germany  had  acted  after 
long  discomfort  from  her  "friend's"  behavior.  The  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung  of  the  23d  wrote:  "It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Germany 
has  intended  to  take  this  latest  step  for  a  long  time.  The  stormy 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union  towards  the  west  had  even  last 
summer  brought  German-Russian  relations  almost  to  the  crisis 
point."  Germany's  commitment  in  the  east  was  thus  greeted  with 
full  approval  and  much  relief.  It  was  not  seriously  expected  that 
Russia  would  delay  Hitler  long,  in  view  of  the  poor  showing  of 
the  Red  Army  in  the  Finnish  War.  But  it  was,  at  the  least,  a 
breathing  spell  for  the  Swiss. 

During  the  last  half  of  1941  a  state  of  uneasy  truce  characterized 
Swiss-German  press  relations.  Germany's  difficulties  in  Russia 
were  being  enjoyed,  in  spite  of  the  Swiss  anti-Russian  feeling.  On 
October  7  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  in  reporting  Hitler's  statement 
that  the  Russians  had  proved  to  be  more  difficult  to  defeat  than 
had  been  expected,  remarked  that  history  had  proved  the  truth  of 
this— "After  the  battle  of  Eylau,  Napoleon  cried:  'Ah!  These 
Russians— even  after  they  are  killed  they  have  to  be  pushed  before 
they  will  fall.'  " 

The  Germans  were  in  an  extremely  irritable  mood  because  of 
the  unexpected  difficulties  they  were  encountering.  Hitler's  speech 
had  plainly  indicated  this.  Consequently,  the  commentary  was 
most  circumspect: 


36.  Rapport,  p.  67. 

37.  Instructions  of  the  Federal  Council  to  Editors  of  Newspapers,  June   13, 
1941. 
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It  seems  preferable  to  us,  for  diverse  reasons,  not  to  concern  our- 
selves with  a  commentary  on  Chancellor  Hitler's  speech  of  three 
days  ago.  However,  speaking  of  Russia,  Hitler  said  that  he  was 
going  to  be  attacked  by  her.  Yet  here  a  question  must  be  asked: 
have  we  not  already  heard  language  very  nearly  the  same;  was 
there  not  talk  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago  about  a  Poland 
which  was  rejecting  all  pacific  solutions  and  becoming  a  menace; 
has  not  the  war  in  every  instance  been  presented  as  an  act  of 
defense  on  the  part  of  Germany,  who  wished  to  forestall  other 
nations'  evil  designs?^^ 

The  Swiss  view  that  Germany  had  started  the  war  and  had  been 
the  aggressor  had  not  changed.  But  the  view  was  now  implied 
rather  than  explicit,  for  the  issue  of  the  battle  in  the  east  was  still 
in  doubt. 

It  is  obvious  today  that  the  invasion  of  Russia  was  one  of  the 
turning  points  (if  not  the  turning  point)  of  the  war.  Certainly 
German-Swiss  relations  altered  significantly  after  this  time.  Al- 
though the  number  of  diplomatic  protests  concerning  press  content 
actually  increased,  these  protests  gradually  came  to  be  a  substitute 
for  the  force  which  was  no  longer  poised  to  invade  Switzerland, 
rather  than  the  ever-present  warning  of  their  availability. ^^  By 
1943  and  1944  the  number  of  protests  had  doubled,  reflecting 
German  uneasiness  in  the  face  of  the  Allied  landings,  and  reflecting 
as  well  the  resulting  irritability  of  the  new  German  press  attache 
at  Berne. 

United  States  Enters  the  War 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
the  Swiss  press  pointed  out  that  the  Axis  pact  did  not  stipulate 
action  if  an  Axis  member  itself  committed  aggression.  Since  it  was 
difficult  to  impute   the  act  of  aggression   to   the  government  at 


38.  G  de  L,  October  6,  1941. 

39.  Number  of  German  diplomatic  demarches  to  Switzerland: 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Notes 

2 

5 

2 

5 

7 

2 

D-marches  of  Minister  Kocher 



5 

3 

5 

14 

9 

3 

D-marches  of  his  collaborators 

1 

1 

6 

12 

14 

16 

Demarches  of  the  press  attach^ 

1 

10 

7 

5 

17 

14 

3 

Total  4        21         18        22        50        46 

(Table  taken  from  Rapport,  p.  103.) 
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Washington,  there  was  no  legal  obligation  binding  Germany  and 
Italy  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Japan.  This  theme  had  definite  value 
as  propaganda  in  view  of  the  war-weariness  of  the  European  Axis 
peoples;  this  was  especially  true  in  the  light  of  the  prolonged 
operations  on  the  eastern  front.  Hitler  declared  war  on  America 
the  same  day— possibly  in  awareness  of  the  opposition  he  would 
encounter  if  he  were  to  delay. 

Of  Hitler's  speech  declaring  war,  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  wrote 
(December  15)  : 

Several  people  have  believed  that  they  discern  an  uneasiness  in 
Chancellor  Hitler's  speech  .  .  .  which  is  not  habitual  with  him.  The 
invocation  of  the  Deity  appeared  to  them  to  indicate  a  diminished 
confidence  in  the  success  of  his  armies.^" 

The  article  carefully  refrained  from  either  agreeing  or  disagreeing 
with  this  viewpoint,  although  it  obviously  enjoyed  reporting  it. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  year  Hitler  took  personal  command  of 
the  German  Army: 

Why  Hitler  has  taken  this  step  and  has  become  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander ...  we  cannot  at  this  time  guess;  for  the  explanation  one 
can  read  the  text  of  the  official  declaration  and  the  impressive 
entreaties  of  the  appeal  to  his  soldiers  on  the  eastern  front.^^ 

This  indicated,  as  the  Swiss  well  knew,  the  extent  to  which  German 
morale  had  been  shaken.  Resort  was  frequently  made,  when  direct 
comment  would  have  been  dangerous,  to  the  device  of  advising 
readers  to  analyze  certain  documents  and  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. 

The  Journal  de  Geneve  wrote  of  his  taking  command:  "Intuition 
has  never  been  a  science  taught  in  the  war  colleges.  It  is  evidently 
a  personal  gift  which  one  cannot  acquire  out  of  books.  ...  It  pro- 
ceeds out  a  belief  in  destiny;  it  is  identified  with  one's  faith  in 
oneself."*^    And  as   such   it   was   hardly   a   reliable   substitute   for 

40.  The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  other  orators  do  likewise,  and  thus  softens 
the  statement  somewhat.  That  this  addition  of  a  "balancing  element"  was  a 
deliberate  practice  is  evident  from  Editor  Rossier's  statement  on  May  3,  1943, 
in  a  postscript  following  an  editorial:  "The  strict  neutrality  which  our  country 
is  observing  obliges  us  to  maintain,  in  our  prose,  a  certain  equilibrium.  The 
criticisms  which  we  permit  ourselves  are  redeemed,  in  a  sense,  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  words  of  praise.  This  is  not  necessarily  agreeable,  but  it  is,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  a  duty." 

41.  N  Z  Z,  December  22,  1941.  42.  /  de  G,  December  24,  1941. 
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military  training.  The  reverses  which  followed  were  somewhat 
expected. 

The  new  year  of  1942  was  marked  at  its  very  outset  by  the  first 
intimations  in  the  press  that  the  German  war  situation  was  be- 
coming worse.  The  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  wrote: 

How  serious  Germany  considers  her  situation  in  the  face  of  this 
coalition  of  bitter  enemies  is  apparent  from  the  primary  political 
strategy  now  being  followed  in  Berlin,  which  formulates  the 
hypothetical  case  of  a  German  defeat.  Dr.  Goebbels  has  been 
pointedly  calling  neutral— and  especially  Swedish  and  Swiss— at- 
tention to  the  overrunning  of  Europe  by  bolshevism  which  would 
then  result.*^ 

This  was  an  obvious  appeal  for  support  and  an  attempt  to  capi- 
talize upon  the  fears  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  early 
German  successes.  Another  indication  of  weakness  was  the  lack 
of  unity  in  the  German  High  Command: 

If  we  shall  have  indicated  that  among  the  inner  German  leadership 
there  is  a  great  division  of  opinion  about  the  wisdom  of  under- 
taking new  military  actions,  there  is,  on  the  question  of  need  to 
consolidate  forces  and  withdraw  the  armies  to  more  easily  defend- 
able  winter  positions— above  all  on  the  Eastern  front— complete 
unanimity  between  Hitler  .  .  .  and  his  generals.** 

The  rumblings  of  discord  which  followed  Hitler's  assumption  of 
the  High  Command  had  penetrated  to  Switzerland. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  1942  there  was  recurrent  emphasis 
upon  the  deterioration  of  Germany's  situation.  Speaking  of  the 
"Genesis  of  the  Waffen-S.S."  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  remarked 
that  the  formation  of  such  a  group  "indubitably  reflects  a  signifi- 
cant degree  of  dislocation  in  the  structure  of  the  National  Socialist 
state.  Their  explanation  seems  to  be  basically  political  in  origin, 
and  their  specialized  function  the  protection  of  the  regime  itself."*^ 
In  June  the  assassination  of  Heydrich  at  Prague  was  interpreted  as 
another  straw  in  the  wind.  The  publicity  given  to  these  early  signs 
of  disintegration  assisted  the  further  development  of  the  trend. 

In  May,  after  the  British  landings  in  Madagascar,  German  pro- 
tests were  lodged  against  the  manner  in  which  the  Swiss  press 

43.  N  Z  Z,  January  15,  1942. 

44.  Ibid.,  January  25,  1942. 

45.  Ibid.,  March  20,  1942. 
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commented  upon  the  news.  Actually  the  press  articles  had  been 
quite  unprovocative.  In  general  they  merely  expressed  regret  over 
yet  another  incident  of  invasion  and  said  that  it  was  another 
example  of  a  "necessary"  invasion  which  both  sides  had  carried 
out  many  times  thus  far  in  the  war.  Growing  German  nervousness 
was  indicated  by  their  excessive  protests  over  this  affair. 

When  Hitler  declared  that  the  war  would  decide  whether  the 
German  or  the  Jew  would  rule  the  world,  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne 
commented:  "To  be  truthful,  we  are  not  entirely  in  agreement 
with  this  radical  conclusion.  We  still  believe,  perhaps  erroneously, 
that  there  remain  other  possibilities."*^ 

Both  the  German  invasion  of  Russia  and  the  entry  into  the 
war  of  the  United  States  were  ultimately  to  prove  decisive  factors 
in  the  German  defeat.  The  invasion  of  Russia  was  the  culmination 
of  increasing  Nazi-Soviet  tensions.  At  one  and  the  same  time  it 
absorbed  German  attention  far  to  the  east  of  Switzerland  (along 
with  German  reserves)  and  engaged  the  Russian  giant  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  which  might  seriously  weaken  her  capability 
of  inducing  Communist  revolution  in  postwar  Europe. 

The  advantages  of  the  altered  situation  did  not  cease  with  this. 
The  corollary  of  German  involvement  in  Russia  was  the  decreased 
possibility  that  Switzerland  would  ultimately  be  forced  to  join 
the  New  Order.  Once  the  United  States  had  also  entered  the 
struggle,  this  possibility  hardly  existed  at  all.  For  this  reason,  the 
dominant  themes  of  Swiss  foreign  policy  as  reflected  in  the  Swiss 
press  underwent  changes  after  this  period.  Ultimate  German  de- 
feat was  already  on  the  horizon.  It  was  becoming  increasingly 
improbable  that  Hitler  would  invade  Switzerland.  The  dim  out- 
lines of  postwar  Europe  were  already  becoming  apparent  and  ad- 
justment to  the  evolving  political  situation  had  to  be  made. 

The  North  African  Landing 

The  Allied  landing  in  North  Africa  had  immensely  important 
repercussions  for  Switzerland.  The  German  advance  into  Unoccu- 
pied France  left  her  completely  surrounded  by  Axis  forces. 

The  tensely-awaited  reaction  of  the  Axis  powers  to  the  American 
landing  .  .  .  has  become  manifest  today.    The  German  command 

46.  G  de  L,  October  6,  1942. 
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has  made  the  difficult  but  not  surprising  decision  to  send  German 
troops  into  the  Unoccupied  Zone  .  .  .  and  to  garrison  the  French 
Mediterranean  coast.  .  .  .*^ 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Petain  had  not  availed  himself  of  the 
clausula  rebus  sic  stantibus  "in  order  to  evade  difficultly  fulfilled 
treaty  obligations,"*^  as  the  Germans  had  done.  "It  is  interesting  to 
see  victorious  Germany  approach  France  and  solicit  her  aid.  But, 
we  repeat,  she  asks  things  which  are  impossible."*®  Whatever  the 
Swiss  unhappiness  at  their  last  link  with  the  outside  world  being 
cut,  it  was  outweighed  by  the  feeling  that  the  end  was  drawing 
nearer.  In  the  event  of  an  Allied  invasion  of  Italy,  the  supplies 
which  moved  across  Switzerland  from  Germany  to  Italy  would  be 
more  important  than  ever.  This  might  strengthen  Switzerland 
more  than  her  now  complete  isolation  had  weakened  her. 

In  1943  the  trends  already  seen  in  the  previous  year  were  ac- 
centuated. The  commentary  became  more  openly  critical.  The 
first  faint  whisperings  of  peace  were  heard.  However,  as  one 
comment  aptly  put  it,  "The  idea  of  peace  is  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  nation  with  limits."^^  While  it  was  not  surprising  that 
discontent  should  exist  in  Germany— as  it  did  in  every  country  at 
war— it  was  "somewhat  surprising  that  the  Reich  Minister  of  Propa- 
ganda has  spoken  about  it  at  length.  One  must  suppose,  then,  that 
the  number  of  discontented,  or  else  their  importance,  is  far  from 
being  negligible."^^  Altogether  the  German  military  situation  was 
worse  at  this  time  than  ever  before  in  World  War  II.  Stalingrad 
was  absorbing  strength  needed  in  the  west— and  to  no  avail.  The 
Swiss  had  no  doubt  that  Stalingrad  was  a  failure  and  defeat  of 
the  first  magnitude.^^ 

On  Nazism's  tenth  anniversary  the  theme  of  the  press  was 
German  "confusion  and  despair."^^  As  one  paper  remarked:  "To- 
day there  is  an  absolute  clash  between  two  conceptions  of  life.  Never 
has  Christ's  seamless  robe  been  more  cruelly  torn."^* 

The  contrast  in  the  commentary  of  the  Swiss  press  following  the 
Fall  of  France  and  following  the  North  African  landing  is  ex- 

47.  N  ZZ,  November  11,  1942.  48.  BasNach,  November  12,  1942. 

49.  G  de  L,  November  12.  1942. 

50.  /  de  G,  January  4,  1943.  The  point  was  made  earlier  in  the  article  that 
Germany's  dynamicism  rejected  any  hopes  for  stability. 

51.  Ibid.,  January  18,  1943.  52.  BasNach,  January  19,  1943. 
53.  NZZ,  February  1,  1943.                       54.  /  de  G,  January  29,  1943. 
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tremely  significant.  The  policy  of  extreme  caution  which  the 
French  collapse  produced,  even  though  it  did  not  prove  lasting,  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  of  bold  commentary  in  the  latter 
case.  Why  then  was  there  such  difference?  In  1940  it  was  not  so 
much  the  strategic  and  tactical  victory  of  the  Germans  which 
alarmed  the  Swiss  (although  this  was  not  without  its  effect)  but 
rather  the  postwar  political  consequence  of  that  victory  which  at 
the  time  appeared  inevitable.  In  contrast,  whereas  the  Allied 
landing  in  North  Africa  had  as  an  immediate  military  consequence 
the  entire  isolation  of  Switzerland  from  the  outside  world,  this 
action  by  the  Fascists  could  not  alter  the  stubborn  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  Swiss  that  ultimate  victory  would  not  fall  to  the 
Axis. 

In  this  situation  the  Swiss  press  continued  to  emphasize  the 
extent  of  the  recent  German  defeats  at  Stalingrad  and  in  Russia 
generally.  Swiss  papers  smuggled  across  the  frontier  gave  to  many 
Germans  their  first  accurate  news  in  this  regard.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  Swiss  emphasized  their  sympathy  with  the  French  and 
devoted  their  criticisms  not  to  the  American  landings  in  North 
Africa  but  to  the  German  counteraction. 

Downfall  of  Mussolini  and  Italy's  Surrender 

In  August  of  1943  the  downfall  of  Mussolini  marked  a  milestone 
along  the  road  of  Axis  defeat.  The  Swiss  press  was  not  slow  to 
express  itself  on  the  implications  for  Hitler's  Germany.^^  "With  the 
downfall  of  Fascism,  Germany's  situation  has  changed  very  seriously 
for  the  worse.  Italy  must  practically  be  considered  as  out  of  the 
war."^^  The  Journal  de  Geneve  assessed  the  situation  as  follows: 
"Germany,  sensing  the  peril  which  menaces  her,  and  dreading  the 
consequences  of  defeat  more  than  the  bombardments,  assembles 
all  her  forces  to  continue  the  fight  in  which  she  feels  her  very 
existence  in  jeopardy."^^ 

In  September  of   1943,   Italy's   actual  surrender  left   Germany 

55.  The  Swiss  military  intelligence  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  among 
the  best  in  World  War  II.  While  in  the  conditions  of  secrecy  which  still  exist 
it  is  impossible  to  correlate  this  intelligence  with  press  content,  the  pains  which 
the  Swiss  took  to  achieve  this  aim  is  apparent  from  the  statements  of  former 
members  of  the  Swiss   General   Staff. 

56.  BasNach,  August  3,  1943.  57.  /  de  G,  August  11,  1943. 
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"alone  with  some  small  allies  who  want  nothing  better  than  to 
get  out  of  a  coalition  from  which  they  now  expect  nothing."^^ 

In  1944  the  tendency  towards  freer  commentary  is  even  more 
apparent.  The  following  examples  are  indicative:  On  January  3 
the  Journal  de  Geneve  wrote,  "As  for  Hitler's  speech,  it  was  a  new 
indication  of  the  fanaticism  and  fatalism  which  is  so  reminiscent 
of  a  blend  of  Zarathustra  and  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods."  In  an 
article  entitled  "The  Third  Reich  Loses  the  East,"  the  Weltwoche 
(January  7)  said:  "Surely  it  is  not  exaggerated  to  advance  the 
proposition  today  that  the  Third  Reich  is  bleeding  out  of  at  least 
four  or  five  wounds,  any  one  of  which  is  capable  of  proving  fatal 
,  .  .  the  battle  in  Russia  [is  already]  lost."  The  Neue  Zilrcher 
Zeitung  (January  31,  1944)  commented:  "The  appeal  to  misfor- 
tune which  is  contained  in  these  comparisons  belongs  to  the  class 
of  dogmas  (which  have  been  substituted  for  explanations)  since 
the  critical  turning  point  of  the  war  for  Germany."  On  January 
18  the  Journal  de  Geneve  ended  its  editorial  with:  "Whatever  the 
value  of  National  Socialism,  it  has  not  provided  a  solution  for  the 
European  problem,  which  must  be  understanding,  conciliation,  and 
tolerance."  The  freedom  with  which  the  German  military  situation 
was  analyzed  in  these  days  reflects  the  Swiss  conviction  that  Ger- 
many was  no  longer  able  to  invade  Switzerland.  A  concern  over 
German  reprisals  was  no  longer  a  dominant  factor  in  Swiss  foreign 
policy. 

The  Normandy  Invasion 

With  the  launching  of  the  cross-channel  invasion,  the  Swiss  press 
reverted  to  extremely  cautious  commentary  in  conformity  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Federal  Council  on  June  15,  1944.  News  items 
and  communiques  from  the  military  headquarters  for  a  time  re- 
placed editorial  commentary  almost  entirely.  The  renewed  battles 
on  the  continent  increased  for  the  moment  the  possibility  of  Swiss 
involvement.  Every  effort  had  to  be  made  to  withhold  provocation 
from  either  side.  No  preference  was  permitted  for  either  group 
of  belligerents.  The  theme  of  the  press  was  the  willingness  of  the 
Swiss  to  defend  themselves  under  any  circumstances.  With  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  Allied  forces  upon  the  continent,  how- 
ever, a  freer  commentary  once  more  appeared. 

58.  Ibid.,  September  9,  1943. 
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Noting  German  discontent  again,  one  comment  declared  that 
the  German  people  blamed  Hitler  for  the  error  of  invading  Russia: 
"This  is  certainly  just,  because  if  ever  a  decision  was  made  by  one 
man,  it  was  in  this  particular  case."^^  This  comment  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  those  which  appeared  during  the  first  days  of 
war  when  Axis  defeat  seemed  probable.  Increasingly  the  theme  of 
the  press  was  built  upon  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  German  people 
with  their  leadership  and  the  results  of  the  war.  A  wedge  was  being 
thrust  in  the  growing  split  and  hammered  upon  by  the  press.  That 
the  Nazi  leadership  had  led  the  Germans  astray  was  now  obvious: 
"One  can  often  almost  believe  that  the  Third  Reich  is  consciously 
or  unconsciously  prepared  for  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
entire  German  people,  since  Hitler  has  said  that  they  do  not  deserve 
to  survive  the  war  if  they  lose  it."^°  Here  again  the  theme  was  pre- 
sented, this  time  pointing  out  Hitler's  willingness  to  destroy  every 
one  if  he  himself  must  be  destroyed. 

The  bomb-plot  attempt  to  assassinate  Hitler  in  July,  1944, 
caused  considerable  commentary.  The  Weltwoche  appearing  a 
day  late^^  published  an  article  "Storm  Signals  over  the  Third 
Reich,"  commenting  on  the  plot.  The  last  paragraph  reported 
that  "even  holders  of  the  Knight's  Cross,  present  at  the  Fiihrer's 
headquarters  for  investiture  with  the  Order,  were  carefully  and 
painstakingly  searched  for  weapons."^^  xhe  publicity  given  to 
the  "dishonor"  to  which  army  officers  were  subjected  implemented 
the  theme  that  the  true  division  of  interest  in  Germany  was  between 
the  Nazi  leaders  and  everyone  else.  An  internal  revolt  would  have 
shortened  the  war  and  rid  Europe  of  Nazism— both  highly  desirable 
ends  for  the  Swiss.  Whereas  this  policy  was  used  as  well  toward 
France  and  Italy,  and  in  their  case  coincided  with  the  popular  feel- 
ing, in  Germany  it  aroused  little  effective  response.  Nevertheless,  the 
emphasis  upon  the  German  people's  interests  (as  opposed  to  their 
leaders'  interests)   was  continued  from  this  time  on. 

59.  G  de  L,  June  26,  1944. 

60.  Weltwoche,  July  7,  1944. 

61.  The  following  note  appeared  on  page  one:  "TO  OUR  READERS:  No. 
558  of  the  Weltwoche  was  confiscated.  The  attempt  to  assassinate  the  German 
Chancellor  has  been  the  occasion  for  a  24-hour  delay  in  giving  our  readers  this 
No.  558B— The  Editors."  Actually  the  confiscated  No.  558  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bomb  attempt.  But  it  did  ridicule  the  Germans  for  their  sheeplike 
propensity  for  obedience,  and  thus  was  dangerous  in  the  moment  of  Hitler's 
anger.  62.  Weltwoche,  July  22,  1944. 
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The  above  event  revealed  not  a  little  of  the  political  and  moral 
sickness  which  had  taken  hold  of  the  German  people.  In  an 
article,  "The  Attack  Against  Hitler,"  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung 
wrote:  "The  only  thing  which  is  certain  is  that  a  thorough  diver- 
gence between  the  holders  of  power  at  the  core  of  the  regime  has 
come  to  full  flower.  .  .  ."^^  The  fault  was  Hitler's,  who  "bears 
the  principal  responsibility  in  what  has  happened."^*  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  greatest  part  of  foreign  anger  was  directed 
against  Hitler  personally.  It  was  Hitler  who  should  be  punished. 
Why,  the  Swiss  press  asked,  did  the  German  people  continue  to 
fight  for  this  selfish  group  of  men? 

The  rapid  movement  of  events  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
of  the  year,  as  the  Germans  were  driven  back  on  all  fronts,  was 
reflected  in  the  Swiss  press.  "The  German  people,  no  matter  how 
great  their  capacities  for  obedience,  must  soon  understand  that 
they  have  been  misled  by  their  Fiihrer,  and  that  all  the  promises 
of  power  and  invulnerability  which  he  made  them  have  vanished 
into  smoke."^^  On  August  4,  the  Weltwoche  commented:  "Even  the 
stupidest  feels  it  bit  by  bit:  the  German  defense  system  for  Tortress 
Europe'  is  shattered  at  its  bases." 

In  September  a  rumor  was  heard  that  Hitler  offered  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  more  terrible  secret  weapons  if  the  Allies  would 
agree  to  peace.  The  Gazette  de  Lausanne  remarked:  "This  philan- 
thropic preoccupation  is  something  rather  new  with  Chancellor 
Hitler.  He  has  not  hesitated  previously  to  kill  millions  for  his 
cause."  After  all  his  atrocities,  they  went  on,  ".  .  .  it  does  not  ring 
true.  .  .  .  That  which  is  certain  is  that  M.  Hitler  will  defend  him- 
self to  the  end,  indifferent  as  to  means."^^  Under  the  circumstances 
the  German  people  had  nothing  to  gain  by  a  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

All  restraint  now  disappeared;  the  commentary  became  com- 
pletely outspoken: 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  great  people  should  allow  itself  to  be 
seduced  by  a  magician  like  the  rats  of  the  German  legend  who 
were  swept  towards  the  river  by  a  flute  player.  These  romantic 
crisis  cost  the  entire  world  much  too  dearly.  .  .  .  The  essential 

63.  iVZZ,  July  21,  1944. 

64.  G  de  L,  July  24,  1944.  In  its  usual  "balancing"  fashion,  the  article  went 

on  to  say  that  the  Fiihrer  was  somewhat  upset  and  that  "Very  happily,  this 
uneasiness  is  beginning  to  disappear"  because  of  Himmler's  energetic  action. 

65.  G  de  L,  July  27,  1944.  66.  Ibid.,  September  7,  1944. 
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thing  which  the  Allies  must  do  is  to  arouse  in  Germany  a  public 
opinion  to  which  reasonable  appeals  can  be  addressed.®^ 

This  is  exactly  what  Swiss  press  policy  was  trying  to  achieve  at  this 
time. 

With  the  end  of  the  year  1944,  and  the  accelerated  process  of 
German  disintegration,  the  commentary  reflected  the  ruin  which 
Hitler  had  created  out  of  central  Europe.  "The  Nazis  are  today 
playing  the  card  of  chaos.  .  .  ."^^  If  the  future  was  to  be  better 
than  the  past,  it  was  essential  that  the  Germans  "be  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  contrary  to  human  and  divine  law  that  a  single  man 
should  possess  power  to  dispose  of  them  without  any  limitations  of 
conscience,  life,  or  sensibilities;  that  they  must  accept,  finally,  re- 
sponsibility for  themselves. "^^ 

May,  1945,  was  a  month  of  rapidly  moving  events.  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  almost  simultaneously  departed  from  the  European  stage 
upon  which  they  for  so  long  had  trod.  In  an  article  entitled  "The 
Downfall  into  Hell  of  the  Dictators"  the  usually  restrained  Neue 
Zurcher  Zeitung  wrote: 

Adolf  Hitler  has  departed  from  the  theater  of  war  for  whose  origin 
and  outbreak  and  horrible  barbaric  conduct  he  carries  a  respon- 
sibility and  guilt  which  the  charges  laid  to  his  account  steadily 
deepen,  and  which  will  be  conclusively  evaluated  only  by  history. 
Only  a  few  days  after  the  bringing  to  justice  of  Mussolini  by  the 
Italian  partisans,  the  absolute  lord  of  the  Third  Reich  follows 
the  creator  of  fascism  who  was  his  teacher  and  mentor,  and  in 
whose  ways  he  so  expressly  tutored  himself.  .  .  .  This  war,  which 
Hitler  hoped  to  win,  in  which  he  made  use  of  such  means  of 
destruction  as  have  no  parallel  in  infamy  in  the  history  of  modern 
times,  and  in  which  he  sought  to  loosen  every  binding  moral  tie 
[has  drawn  towards  its  close].  ...  As  always  at  the  last  act,  the  truth 
is  revealed,^" 

The  Easier  Nachrichten  commented:  "For  the  Germans,  the  after- 
knowledge  that,  for  a  dozen  years,  they  have  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  a  group  of  madmen  should  indeed  make  them  ashamed."^^ 

Conclusions 

Nazi  Germany  was  an  unfortunate  neighbor  to  possess.    At  the 

67.  /  de  G,  October  5,  1944.  68.  Weltwoche,  March  9,  1945. 

69.  7  de  G,  April  23,  1945.  70.  N  Z  Z,  May  2,  1945. 

71.  BasNach,  May  6,  1945. 
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same  time  Germany  was  and  would  continue  to  be  Switzerland's 
neighbor  unless  she  were  to  be  dismembered.  The  Swiss,  even  if 
they  so  desired,  could  do  nothing  to  eliminate  Germany;  what  they 
could  do  was  work  toward  the  elimination  of  Nazism.  The  history 
of  previous  Swiss-German  relations  was  dominated  by  a  prevailing 
friendliness  which  suffered  no  break  until  the  world  conflict  which 
broke  out  in  1914.  During  that  war,  the  Germans  continued  to 
enjoy  the  sympathies  of  the  Swiss  of  German  origins.  In  contrast, 
during  the  period  preceding  the  latest  war,  and  during  the  war  it- 
self, the  sympathies  of  the  Swiss  were  prevailingly  anti-Nazi. ^2 
Dislike  and  distrust  of  the  Nazis  on  the  one  hand,  and  acceptance 
of  the  inevitability  of  a  German  neighbor  on  the  other,  set  the 
bounds  between  which  Swiss  foreign  relations,  as  reflected  in  the 
Swiss  press,  fluctuated. 

It  is  in  terms  of  this  situation  that  Swiss  press  content  must  be 
understood.  The  very  necessity  for  press  control,  repugnant  as  it 
was  to  the  Swiss,  and  in  opposition  to  their  whole  tradition  of 
press  freedom,  sprang  from  Nazi  doctrine.  Thus  one  of  the  domi- 
nant themes  of  Swiss  foreign  policy  in  the  press  was  the  rejection 
of  the  proposition  that  the  press  of  a  neutral  country  had  to  be 
insipid  and  to  refrain  from  anything  more  than  a  succinct  account 
of  the  day's  news.  This  propaganda  battle  continued  to  be  fought 
throughout  the  war  and  inspired  press  campaigns  which  constituted 
a  permanent  danger  to  Switzerland,  since  they  might  have  been 
made  the  pretext  for  Nazi  aggression  against  them.  The  reality 
of  this  danger  was  underlined  by  a  "study"  published  in  Germany 
which  analyzed  the  part  which  the  Belgian  press  played  in  provok- 
ing the  invasion  of  their  country.  Almost  the  identical  texts  were 
reproduced  to  indicate  Belgian  "guilt"  as  were  published  in  criti- 
cism of  the  Swiss  press. ^^ 

Moreover,  the  emphasis  of  Nazism  on  the  Filhrerprinzip  was  an 
added  difficulty  which  put  the  Swiss  to  considerable  pains.  We 
have  noted  the  care  which  was  urged  upon  the  press  by  the  Federal 
authorities  in  their  instructions  when  questions  which  involved 
Hitler's  personal  prestige  were  under  discussion.  The  instability 
of  Hitler's  temperament  was  notorious.    Commentary  relating  to 

72.  De  Rougement,  op.  cit.,  p.  242,  remarks;  "As  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
letters  and  conversations,  and  read  through  the  very  prudence  of  the  newspapers, 
Swiss  opinion  is  universally  anti-Nazi." 

73.  Rapport,  p.  72. 
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Nazism  always  had  to  be  framed  with  this  consideration  in  mind.^* 
A  further  aspect  of  Nazism,  and  perhaps  the  one  most  heartily 
disliked  by  all  Swiss,  was  its  lack  of  scruple  where  a  military  or 
political  advantage  was  concerned.  Not  only  were  German  pro- 
testations that  they  would  respect  Swiss  neutrality  unreliable,  but 
the  procession  of  unprovoked  invasions  demonstrated  recurrently 
that  no  small  nation  within  reach  of  German  arms  could  be  safe 
in  Europe.  These  invasions  aroused,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bitterest 
of  comments  in  the  Swiss  press. 

The  possibility  of  German  hegemony  on  the  continent  (which 
by  1940  seemed  probable)  was  equally  repugnant  to  the  Swiss. 
Every  effort  was  made  in  the  Swiss  press  to  influence  the  Germans 
to  grant  a  peace  to  France  and  the  other  conquered  nations  which 
would  permit  some  opposition  power  to  remain  on  the  continent 
as  a  balancing  factor.  To  this  same  end,  the  sources  of  friction 
which  accumulated  between  the  Soviets  and  the  Nazis  were  al- 
ways emphasized. 

At  the  same  time  that  opposition  to  Nazism  was  the  common 
principle  of  Swiss  press  themes  relating  to  Germany,  the  possibility 
of  German  victory  could  not  be  discarded  early  in  the  war.  In 
that  case,  it  would  have  become  incumbent  upon  the  Swiss  to 
bend  every  effort  to  secure  for  themselves  as  favorable  treatment 
as  possible.  The  Swiss  never  deceived  themselves  so  far  as  to  think 
this  treatment  would  be  at  all  to  their  liking.  The  press  continu- 
ally pointed  out  the  shortcomings  of  the  New  Order— both  political 

74.  In  an  interview  with  Jakob  Schaffner  (a  Swiss  with  Nazi  sympathies) 
during  August  of  1940,  Hitler  declared  in  part:  "My  party  urges  me  to  occupy 
Switzerland.  But  I  have  given  my  word  I  would  not,  and  I  have  decided  to 
keep  my  promise"  (Rapport,  p.  178).  Aside  from  the  question  of  the  worth  of 
a  Hitler  promise,  the  sentence  indicates  the  delicate  thread  upon  which  Swiss 
neutrality  hung.  As  to  the  worth  of  Hitler's  promise,  Goebbels  is  quoted  by 
Louis  P.  Lochner  (ed.).  The  Goebbels  Diaries  1942-1943,  on  p.  358  as  follows: 
"  *In  this  connection  the  Fiihrer  defended  the  politics  of  Charlemagne.  His 
methods,  too,  had  been  right.  It  is  entirely  wrong  to  attack  him  as  the  Butcher 
of  the  Saxons.  Who  will  guarantee  to  the  Fiihrer  that  at  some  later  time  he 
will  not  be  attacked  as  the  Butcher  of  the  Swiss?  Austria,  after  all,  also  had 
to  be  forced  into  the  Reich.  We  can  be  happy  that  it  happened  in  such  a 
peaceful  and  enthusiastic  manner;  but  if  Schuschnigg  had  offered  resistance,  it 
would  have  been  necessary,  of  course,  to  overcome  this  resistance  by  force.' .  .  . 
This  Goebbels  entry  reveals  that  Hitler  would  in  the  event  of  victory  have 
compelled  Switzerland  to  become  a  part  of  Germany  even  though  he  might 
have  to  butcher  the  German  element  there  which  was  quite  as  violently  opposed 
to  German  domination  as  were  the  French  and  Italian  elements." 
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and  economic— while  emphasizing  the  incompatibility  of  such  a 
New  Order  with  policies  such  as  slave  labor  which  the  Germans 
were  using  in  an  effort  to  win  the  war. 

As  the  military  and  strategic  situation  fluctuated,  so,  too,  fluc- 
tuated the  dominance  which  was  allowed  to  any  of  these  themes. 
In  periods  immediately  preceding  a  new  German  offensive,  the 
wise  rule  of  caution  governed  the  use  of  all  themes.  Once  the 
German  reserves  were  committed  to  an  operation,  however,  full 
use  was  made  of  the  opportunity  to  present  these  themes  at  length. 
Underlying  all  these  themes  was  the  belief  that  Swiss  security  in 
Europe  depended  upon  the  defeat  of  the  aspirations  of  any  power 
seeking  hegemony. 

After  1942  the  probability  of  German  defeat  increased;  the 
destruction  of  Nazism  became  only  a  matter  of  time.  Revolution 
could  accomplish  this  more  quickly  if  encouraged  sufficiently— and 
this  the  Swiss  did  their  best  to  bring  about.  After  this  time  also,  the 
press  increasingly  emphasized  the  Swiss  conviction  that  Germany 
could  not  be  uprooted  from  the  map  or  be  utterly  destroyed,  and 
that  therefore  the  postwar  plans  would  have  to  envisage  the  in- 
corporation once  more  into  European  and  world  society  of  a  peace- 
ful, progressive  Germany.  The  Swiss  foresaw  clearly  that  too  harsh 
a  policy  towards  Germany  might  destroy  the  German  menace  while 
at  the  same  time  unwittingly  laying  open  the  door  to  Soviet  ad- 
vances and  Communist  successes.  They  could  see  no  great  ad- 
vantage in  replacing  one  threatening  power  by  another,  particularly 
one  they  detested  so  heartily.  Of  all  the  possible  Germanics  which 
might  succeed  Nazi  Germany  as  a  Swiss  neighbor,  the  Swiss  desired 
least  to  see  a  Soviet  Germany. 

Altogether,  Swiss  policy  toward  Germany  was  characterized  by 
alternate  caution  and  boldness.  It  is  interesting  in  this  respect  that 
the  complaint  of  the  Swiss  people  was  invariably  that  their  press 
was  too  cautious.  In  political  affairs  many  things  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  no  foreign  policy  can  ultimately  benefit  a  nation  if  it 
is  implemented  at  the  cost  of  the  national  morale.  Nor  will  such 
a  policy  be  tolerated  in  a  democratic  nation,  even  one  at  war  or  in 
imminent  danger  of  war.  In  any  event,  the  policy  adopted  was  vin- 
dicated by  success  in  that  it  neither  was  so  bold  as  to  provoke  an 
invasion  not  otherwise  contemplated,  nor  so  weak  as  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  Swiss  people  in  themselves  and  in  their 
government.   And  this  is  the  ultimate  test. 
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'T^he  Swiss  government,  in  undertaking  to  regulate  its  press,  em- 
-'-  barked  upon  a  path  about  which  it  admittedly  had  considerable 
misgivings.  Swiss  editors,  cooperating  with  the  government,  found 
themselves  pulled  in  conflicting  directions,  trying  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting duties.  The  Swiss  people,  the  third  element  in  the  internal 
picture,  found  themselves  in  the  least  ambiguous  position:  the 
popular  attitude,  whether  in  French-  or  German-speaking  Switzer- 
land, remained  one  of  rather  chronic  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack 
of  vigor  so  frequently  characteristic  of  Swiss  wartime  press  com- 
ment. That  this  dissatisfaction  produced  popular  pressure  on  the 
editors  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  following  letter  sent  to  the 
Federal  Council  (June  17,  1940)  by  certain  newspapermen  at- 
tached as  experts  to  the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio: 

Since  a  month  ago,  to  be  exact  from  May  17,  the  activity  of  the 
Division  of  Press  and  Radio  has  been  completely  transformed. 
Under  the  pressure  of  international  developments  the  Federal 
Council  has  abandoned  a  regulated  press  and  has  instead  adopted 
a  directed  press.  Each  morning,  or  at  least  every  few  days,  the 
editors  receive  through  the  medium  of  the  Division  of  Press  and 
Radio  orders  to  which  they  must  adhere  strictly.  Of  their  liberty 
of  judgment  and  expression  almost  nothing  remains.  It  is  merely 
a  fiction  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, remains  in  effect.  .  .  .  The  citizens  of  Switzerland,  habituated 
to  a  frank  expression  of  their  opinions,  are  shocked  at  finding  no 
real  expression  of  their  own  feelings  in  their  newspapers.  .  .  .  They 
attribute  to  the  editors  responsibilities  which  are,  in  the  last 
analysis,  those  of  the  government. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  letter  was  dated  one  day  after 
the  appearance  of  the  most  indiscreet  editorial  to  be  published  at 
a  time  of  danger  by  any  nonextremist  Swiss  paper  during  the  war- 
in  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  of  June  16,  1940.  To  appreciate  the 
significance  of  this  editorial  one  must  remember  that  it  is  in  vivid 
contrast  to  the  restrained  regrets  which  were  prescribed  for  the 
occasion  of  the  fall  of  Paris  by  the  authorities.  Moreover  it  repre- 
sents one  of  the  very  few  occasions  when  a  nonextremist  paper  in 
effect  deliberately  defied  the  government.   Even  after  the  war  Swiss 
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repeatedly  mentioned  this  particular  editorial  with  pride  as  typi- 
fying their  pent-up  feelings  at  the  time. 

At  This  Hour  When  Paris.  .  .  . 

At  this  hour  when  Paris  feebly  hides  her  face  in  a  cloud,  it  does 
not  need  to  be  said  that  her  sorrow  is  indeed  the  sorrow  of  the 
world!    But  we  know  well  that  we  are  all  of  us  attacked. 

Someone  has  said:  if  Paris  is  destroyed,  I  shall  lose  my  satisfac- 
tion in  being  a  European.  The  City  of  Light  has  not  been  de- 
stroyed: it  has  been  extinguished.  A  desert  of  high  stone  now  with- 
out a  heart  that  beats,  a  cemetery  .... 

The  invader  had  prophesied  that  on  June  15  he  would  enter 
Paris.  In  fact,  he  has  entered  Paris,  but  it  is  Paris  no  more.  It  is 
in  this  that  his  irremediable  defeat  exists  when  he  is  confronted  by 
the  spirit,  the  sentiment,  by  everything  which  gives  value  to  life. 

We  think  about  this  chief  of  war  who  today  traverses  the  most 
moving  streets  in  all  the  world:  he  will  never  know  them.  He  will 
see  only  blind  facades.  He  has  deprived  himself  forever  of  some- 
thing irreplaceable,  of  something  which  one  can  kill  but  which 
can  never  be  conquered  by  force,  and  which  was  worth  more,  in- 
comparably more,  than  all  of  that  together  which  Panzer  division 
gunners  can  capture  even  if  they  have  captured  the  whole  world. 
Something,  indeed,  indefinable.   We  call  it  Paris. 

In  this  lies  the  tragic  impotence  of  the  victorious  conqueror: 
everything  which  he— the  Midas  of  the  proletarian  era— tries  to 
seize  changes  with  his  approach  into  twisted  iron  and  masses  of 
diseased  and  broken  stone. 

Any  poor  or  humble  stargazer  on  an  evening  in  June  can  find  a 
happiness  which  memory  will  forever  keep  his,  of  a  rest  on  St. 
Germain-des-Pres,  of  the  tipsy  gaiety  of  the  crowd  at  the  Arc  aux 
Chevaux  de  Marly,  of  the  centuries  of  grandeur,  of  misery,  of  wis- 
dom, of  which  the  face  of  this  capital,  more  sweet  and  more  proud 
than  any  other,  carries  the  gentle  traces.  Any  humble  beggar,  but 
not  a  conqueror. 

The  stupefying  comparison  of  this  man  and  this  city  is  perhaps 
what  is  necessary  to  make  the  whole  world  understand  that  he 
cannot  be  victorious.  One  cannot  conquer  with  tanks  the  fruits  of 
the  soul  and  the  satisfactions  of  life  which  one  lacks.  Even  if  one 
circled  the  earth  ten  times  over!  He  will  meet  everywhere  only 
mechanical  nothingness.  And  when  on  that  day  even  more  terrify- 
ing than  the  Last  Judgment  he  finally  reaches  the  end,  he  shall 
understand  that  no  triumph  he  has  made  is  of  any  value  compared 
with  the  least  of  the  human  realities  he  has  slaughtered. 
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"Because  they  know  not  what  they  do."^ 

These  two  quotations,  taken  together,  reflect  Swiss  opinion  at 
its  highest  peak  of  repression.  Thereafter,  although  never  inured  to 
the  cautious  tone  of  the  press  in  moments  of  danger,  the  Swiss 
people  became  at  the  least  habituated  to  it.  Besides,  as  the  press 
content  relating  to  Nazi  Germany  demonstrates,  a  livable  halfway 
house  was  ultimately  found  whereby  tension  could  be  released  in 
the  wake  of  new  German  invasions. 

Whether  the  government  and  the  editors  had  doubts  or  not, 
they  proceeded  with  their  duty  as  they  saw  it.  Herr  Willy  Bret- 
scher,  the  editor  of  Switzerland's  highly  respected  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung,  put  the  point  clearly: 

During  the  war  we  naturally  were  obligated  to  tread  extremely 
carefully  where  political  commentary  was  concerned.  .  .  .  This  did 
not  prevent  us  from  taking  a  clear  and  unambiguous  position, 
however,  where  we  considered  it  in  Switzerland's  interests  to  do  so.^ 

No  responsible  Swiss  editor  could  ever  forget  that  he  also,  quite 
conceivably,  held  his  country's  fate  in  his  hands.  The  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung  itself,  although  forbidden  to  ordinary  Germans  after  the 
first  year  of  the  Hitler  regime,  continued  to  be  bought  for  German 
official  use:  several  hundred  copies  every  day. 

After  the  beginning  of  1942,  when  the  control  of  the  press  was 
again  in  civilian  hands,  the  resolution  of  conflicting  duties  became 
somewhat  easier  for  the  Swiss  editors.  Not  only  was  the  extreme 
tension  of  the  early  part  of  the  war,  culminating  with  the  Fall  of 
France,  gone,  but  Hitler's  involvement  in  Russia  decreased  the 
danger  of  attack  until  the  war  was  actively  renewed  on  the  Western 
front.  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  increasing  experience  with 
press  controls,  both  on  the  part  of  editors  adjusting  to  the  necessi- 
ties, and  on  the  part  of  the  government  administering  them. 

Channels  of  communication  between  government  and  editors 
became  smoother,  and  many  devices  were  invented  to  assist  the 
process.  Conferences  were  held  regularly  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  control  organs  and  the  editors  of  the  various  news- 
papers.  In  addition,  members  of  the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio, 

1.  The  author  of  this  article,  Denis  de  Rougeraont,  was  placed  under  arrest 
as  a  gesture  to  the  Nazis.  But  shortly  thereafter  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  the 
United  States. 

2.  Letter  of  April  12,  1948,  to  the  author  from  the  editor. 
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themselves  often  with  journalistic  backgrounds,  conferred  with  in- 
dividual editors  in  the  various  places  of  publication  throughout 
Switzerland.^  The  press  secretary  to  General  Guisan  was  himself  a 
professional  journalist.  Weekly  bulletins,  totaling  238,  were  sent 
to  all  editors  of  newspapers,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  them 
with  summaries  of  foreign  press  content  and  communiques  re- 
ceived through  official  channels.  From  time  to  time  these  bulle- 
tins indicated  the  general  line  of  commentary  to  be  followed  by 
the  Swiss  editors.  Thus  the  general  regulations  and  the  numerous 
instructions  and  orders,  some  of  which  have  been  quoted  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  were  far  from  representing  the  only  means  of 
communication  between  those  controlling  and  those  being  con- 
trolled. 

Such  instructions  and  orders  were  on  no  account  to  be  quoted 
verbatim.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  the  following  list 
gives  some  further  idea  of  their  general  scope:  instruction  of  May 
28,  1940,  on  Swiss  policy  toward  Italy;  instruction  of  June  25,  1940, 
about  the  general  situation;  instruction  of  July  19,  1940,  on  how 
to  handle  discussion  of  peace  ofiEers;  instruction  of  October  28, 
1940,  urging  special  caution  in  view  of  the  aggravated  tension;  in- 
struction of  May  1,  1941,  on  attacks  in  the  Italian  press  against 
Switzerland;  instruction  of  November  27,  1942,  prohibiting  any 
news  whatsoever  about  individuals  taking  political  refuge  in  Swit- 
zerland; instruction  of  September  8,  1943,  concerning  Italy's  capitu- 
lation. 

These  instructions,  while  sometimes  quite  brief  and  concerned 
merely  with  warning  that  caution  on  the  subject  was  to  be  main- 
tained, were  at  other  times  quite  lengthy.  The  instruction  of  May 
28,  1940,  for  example,  runs  to  over  500  words  and  is  in  itself  a 
short  essay  on  Swiss  foreign  policy  toward  Italy.  The  instruction 
of  June  25,  1940,  the  longest  of  any,  runs  in  excess  of  1,200  words. 
It  comments  on  the  changed  situation  for  Switzerland  brought 
into  being  by  the  armistice  of  1940. 

These  Swiss  press  controls  were  in  one  sense  undoubtedly  largely 
negative:  in  aim.  They  were  concerned  with  avoiding  the  further 
deterioration  of  an  already  extremely  difficult  situation.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  method  of  control  the  question  of  negative  versus 
positive   is  more  complicated.    Whether  one   conceives  of   these 

3.  Conversation  with  Lt.  Col.  Privat. 
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controls  as  involving  positive  direction  and  use  of  the  press,  or  as 
of  a  negative  and  prohibitory  nature,  is  perhaps  ultimately  a  ques- 
tion of  semantics.  The  government  unquestionably  attempted  both 
to  prescribe  and  to  proscribe.  Given  the  traditional  press  freedoms 
of  Switzerland  this  was  necessarily  a  delicate  operation.  By  its 
very  nature,  proscribing  one  thing  involved  prescribing  another— 
even  if  the  editor  remained  free  to  bring  his  own  imagination  and 
style  to  the  editorial  drafting  board. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  the  more  crucial  consideration,  to  think 
of  Swiss  press  controls  in  the  narrow  framework  of  whether  an 
editor  was  told  to  print  or  not  print  a  given  item  or  attitude  is  to 
miss  the  most  fundamental  and  yet  amorphous  element  in  the 
picture  of  all.  Switzerland  is  a  small  country  whose  compactness 
promotes  the  tendency  of  the  leadership  strata  to  utilize  their 
ample  opportunities  to  mingle  on  the  basis  of  personal  acquaint- 
anceship. They  are  thus  in  contact  with  each  other  to  a  degree 
which  societies  as  sprawling  as  the  United  States,  or  even  Germany, 
cannot  hope  to  duplicate. 

The  contact  of  the  professional  classes  made  possible  by  Switzer- 
land's compactness  acquires  additional  importance  in  view  of 
Switzerland's  impressively  cohesive  social  structure.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  all  of  Europe  a  nation  which  deserves  more  the 
title  "bourgeois."  While  socialist  views  are  also  widespread  the 
prevailing  note  in  Switzerland  is  middle  or  upper  middle  class. 
While  on  every  side  of  Switzerland  war  and  inflation  has  taken  its 
toll  of  Victorian-Edwardian  values,  these  have  escaped  unscathed 
in  Switzerland  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  "stolidness"  of  the 
Swiss,  often  enough  remarked  upon,  seen  from  this  viewpoint,  is 
a  characteristic  stemming  from  a  minimum  of  outside  disturbance 
to  Swiss  customs  and  traditions. 

All  of  this  is  reinforced  by  yet  another  factor:  in  Switzerland, 
even  more  so  than  in  the  United  States  or  Germany,  the  profes- 
sional man  combines  several  leadership  roles.  The  professional 
man  puts  on  another  hat  as  representative  in  the  national  assembly; 
he  dons  still  another,  together  with  his  uniform,  when  he  fulfills 
his  army  service  requirement.  Since  the  Swiss,  in  contrast  to  the 
American  or  German  practice,  have  no  real  standing  army  backed 
by  reserves,  but  rather  a  "ready  reserve"  supplemented  by  a  rela- 
tively few  professional  army  officers,  this  has  an  importance  far 
greater  than  reserve  affiliation  in  the  United  States  or  Germany 
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implies.  The  professional  class  is  also  the  officer  corps  of  the 
army— and  active  training  continues  for  them  on  a  scale  and  over 
a  period  of  years  which  makes  the  reserve  service  requirements  of 
most  other  Western  nations  puny  by  comparison. 

Thus  if  one  says  the  Swiss  "army"  controlled  the  press,  this  has 
not  the  same  meaning  for  Switzerland  as  it  would  have  for  most 
nations.  If  one  says  that  civilians  controlled  the  press  one  is  talking 
of  controls  by  people  who  were  often  themselves  editors  or  journ- 
alists. Consequently  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Swiss 
press  controls  were  not  something  essentially  imposed  on  the 
editors  from  without  but  rather  something  administered  by  mem- 
bers of  their  own  class  if  not  indeed  of  their  own  profession— and 
all  of  this  within  a  very  cohesive  society. 

These  considerations  lend  point  to  the  observation  that  too  great 
an  emphasis  upon  the  formal  structure  of  Swiss  press  controls  may 
be  misleading  if  it  obscures  the  fact  that  these,  because  of  Switzer- 
land's social  cohesion,  necessarily  only  provided  the  outer  and 
recognizable  framework  within  which  coordination  between  press 
content  and  Swiss  foreign  relations  was  achieved.  Had  no  formal 
control  framework  existed  (other  than  the  silencing  of  the  Fascist 
and  Communist  press  organs)  there  would  still  have  been  a  degree 
of  coordination  even  if,  lacking  central  direction,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  well  done.  Given  the  existence  of  the  controls,  the  coordina- 
tion could  be  and  was  accomplished  in  a  more  systematic  and 
effective  way. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  continued  publication  of 
the  extremist  press  in  Switzerland  would  have  undone  any  counter- 
balancing caution  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  press.  There  is 
also  the  possibility,  in  the  absence  of  governmental  coordination, 
and  even  assuming  the  outlawing  of  the  extremist  publications, 
that  dangerous  divisive  tendencies  might  have  arisen.  One  must 
never  forget  that  Switzerland  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  bellig- 
erents to  each  of  whom  some  part  of  the  Swiss  people  felt  cultural 
ties.  Under  the  circumstances  the  reluctance  of  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment to  depend  upon  voluntary  controls  completely,  even  allowing 
for  the  cohesion  of  the  professional  class,  is  perfectly  under- 
standable. 

The  press  comment  cited  in  Chapter  4  reveals  quite  clearly, 
after  allowing  for  the  individual  temperaments  of  the  editors  and 
the  styles  of  their  newspapers,  the  pronounced  degree  to  which 
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the  Swiss  press  acted  as  a  unit  in  furthering  the  national  interests 
in  a  time  of  grave  danger.  The  press  content  relating  especially  to 
Switzerland's  other  major  power  neighbors,  omitted  in  this  study 
to  conserve  space,  shows  the  same.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  content 
shows  how  much  the  Swiss  realized  that  words  are  also  weapons 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  struggle  for  survival. 
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EMERGENCY  PRESS  REGULATIONS 

December  1944  Edition 

Third  Part 
SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

I.  Protection  of  the  Neutrality  Policy 

1.  War  incidents  on  the  Swiss  frontier.— In  reporting  war  incidents  imme- 
diately beyond  the  Swiss  frontier  it  is  forbidden  to  give  the  exact  location  of 
troops  and  of  objects  of  military  significance  (fortifications,  observation  posts, 
etc.),  or  to  mention  military  preparations,  such  as  construction  of  fortifications, 
etc. 

2.  Quotations  from  foreign  source^.— Quotations  from  the  foreign  press  or 
from  foreign  publications  must  be  identified  by  indicating  the  source. 

When  publishing  dispatches  originating  abroad,  their  foreign  origin  must  be 
clearly  identified. 

Reports  about  the  use  of  illegal  and  unfair  weapons  or  methods  of  warfare 
can  be  published  only  if  they  originate  from  a  reliable  source. 

Great  care  must  be  taken,  in  preparing  for  newspaper  publication  reports 
about  and  from  foreign  countries,  that  the  Swiss  press  does  not  become  a  vehicle 
for  foreign  propaganda.  If  necessary  this  must  be  done  by  expressing  editorial 
reservations  and  dissociating  the  Swiss  medium  from  the  foreign  source.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  publication  of  communiques  and  proclamations  of 
foreign  organizations. 

3.  Information  bulletins  originating  with  foreign  diplomatic  representatives 
accredited  to  Switzerland.— Iniorraztion  bulletins,  foreign  propaganda  services, 
and  similar  material  made  available  to  the  Swiss  press  should  be  primarily  for 
the  personal  information  of  the  editorial  staff.  It  is  prohibited  to  reproduce 
such  materials,  either  in  their  entirety  or  in  part,  if  they  contain  political  or 
military  opinions  or  data. 

Communiques  provided  for  press  publication  by  foreign  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives or  consular  officials  are  subject  to  prepublication  censorship. 

4.  Advertisements  for  foreign  newspapers  and  periodicals.— It  is  forbidden 
to  carry  such  advertisements  in  Swiss  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  will  be  granted  by  the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio  upon  submission  of 
a  fully  documented  application  and  then  only  for  periods  of  one  year.  The 
amount  of  advertising  space  requested  must  not  exceed  the  average  amount  of 
advertising  orders  from  this  source  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  applicant  must  furnish  proof  about  the  advertising  orders  from  this 
source  during  the  last  five  years. 

5.  Advertisements  of  foreign  radio  broadcasts.— \t  is  forbidden  to  carry  adver- 
tisements giving  wave  length,  broadcast  schedules,  programs,  etc.  of  such  broad- 
casts. 

6.  Advertisements  recruiting  labor  for  employment  in  foreign  countries.— 
Such  advertisements  can  be  carried  only  if  the  recruiting  agency  is  fully 
identified. 
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7.  Informing  the  public  concerning  press  supervision.— \t  is  forbidden  to 
publish  information  concerning  measures  involving  press  supervision  if  these 
measures  are  classified  "confidential"  or  "not  for  publication." 

8.  Reports  about  escapes  into  Switzerland  from  foreign  countries.— Reports 
giving  the  names  of  military  or  civilian  personnel  who  have  fled  from  foreign 
countries  into  Switzerland  and  indicating  their  residence  in  Switzerland  are 
subject  to  prepublication  censorship. 

Statistics  about  successful  border  crossings  are  subject  to  prepublication  censor- 
ship, unless  they  are  based  on  official  reports. 

9.  Reports  about  foreign  military  or  civilian  personnel  who  have  taken  refuge 
or  have  been  interned  in  Switzerland.— It  is  forbidden  to  publish  reports  about 
the  collection  of  funds  for  escapees  or  internees,  unless  such  collections  are 
authorized  by  the  Swiss  Federal  War  Relief  Agency. 

The  following  are  subject  to  prepublication  censorship: 

(a)  Statements,  eyewitness  accounts,  and  reports  about  refugees  and  internees 
in  camps  under  military  control  ...  or  in  camps  supervised  by  the 
Federal  Attorney's  Office. 

(b)  Reports  about  camp  life,  about  camp  events,  or  about  the  participation 
by  camp  inmates  in  these  events,  if  the  camps  in  question  are  under 
military  control  ...  or  camps  supervised  by  the  Federal  Attorney's  Office. 

II.  Protection  of  Military  Interests 

1.  Statements  about  the  renunciation  of  Switzerland's  right  to  national  self- 
defense.— Any  statement  which  could  be  interpreted  as  a  renunciation  by 
Switzerland  of  its  right  to  national  self-defense,  or  which  would  imply  accep- 
tance of  any  form  of  foreign  protection  incompatible  with  her  independence,  is 
prohibited. 

2.  Discussion  about  active  participation  of  Swiss  citizens  in  the  war.— State- 
ments calling  for  active  military  participation  of  Swiss  citizens  in  the  war  are 
prohibited. 

3.  Reports  about  troop  locations,  troop  strength,  troop  movements,  call-ups, 
demobilization,  and  troop  unit  identification  numbers.— Such  reports  are  pro- 
hibited, unless  exceptions  are  made  for  specific  cases. 

No  reports  may  be  published  about  the  call-up  or  demobilization  of  troops 
whether  in  advertisements  (e.g.  "Returned  from  military  service")  or  in  official 
publications. 

Reports  about  courses  which  merely  serve  as  refresher  training,  and  which 
have  been  made  public  in  the  military  training  schedule  of  courses,  are  per- 
missible.   However,  even  such  reports  must  be  treated  with  reserve. 

4.  Mobilization  exercises.— Neither  articles  nor  reports  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
may  be  published  about  these  exercises.  This  prohibition  applies  to  air  defense 
and  local  defense  force  exercises  connected  with  them. 

5.  Reports  and  statements  about  the  creation  of  new  military  units,  service 
branches,  or  weapons  categories. —Such  reports  and  statements  are  prohibited, 
unless  officially  announced. 

6.  Reports  about  the  procurement  of  guns  for  local  antiaircraft  units.— 
Publication  of  such  reports  is  forbidden. 

7.  Publications  concerning  command  positions  in  the  armed  forces.— It  is 
forbidden  to  publish  reports  about  officers  of  the  armed  forces  .  .  .  either  in 
word  or  picture  or  by  identifying  the  individuals  by  name  or  by  their  command 
position.  (This  does  not  apply  to  the  General,  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  the 
adjutant  general,  the  chief  of  training,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  various  arms,  in- 
cluding the  commandant  of  air  force  and  antiaircraft  troops.) 
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8.  Changes  in  the  officer  corps.— Such  changes  shall  be  published  only  in" 
official  reports  or  with  official  permission. 

9.  Parades  and  military  refieti's.— Permission  in  general  is  given  for  the  pub- 
lication of  advance  announcements  or  reports  about  parades,  and  military  re- 
views, provided  they  do  not  contain  any  references  to  command  positions. 
Furthermore,  the  troop  units  to  be  reviewed  may  not  be  identified. 

10.  Military  information  in  reports  about  athletic  contests.— Mi\ita.Ty  units 
may  not  be  identified  in  reports  about  and  in  giving  the  results  of  athletic 
contests.  .  .  . 


13.  Air  defense  and  local  defense  /orces.— Antiaircraft  defense  units  and 
local  defense  forces  are  constituent  units  of  the  armed  forces.  They  are  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  concerning  publicity  as  those  of  the  armed  forces.  .  .  . 

14.  Violation  of  the  Swiss  air  space  by  foreign  aircraft.— The  nationality  of 
such  foreign  aircraft  may  not  be  identified  prior  to  the  official  announcement. 

15.  Foreign  war  and  propaganda  material  in  Switzerland.— Fictorial  reproduc- 
tion of  foreign  war  and  propaganda  material  which  has  reached  Switzerland 
(propaganda   balloons,   etc.)   is   subject    to   prepublication   censorship.    Reports 

about  the  landings  of  propaganda  balloons   ...   is  subject  to  prepublication 
censorship. 

16.  Publication  of  reports  about  military  events  and  accidents.— Keports  about 
military  events,  border  violations,  border  incidents,  and  military  accidents  .  .  . 
are  subject  to  prepublication  censorship. 

17.  Safeof age.— Only  official  reports  and  eyewitness  reports  may  be  published 
about  sabotage  in  Switzerland.  Eyewitness  reports  are  subject  to  prepublication 
censorship. 

18.  Court  martial  proceedings.— Keports  and  comments  on  court  martial  pro- 
ceedings may  not  endanger  the  discipline  of,  nor  respect  for  the  army. 

19.  Espionage.— It  is  forbidden  to  publish  any  reports  about  the  prosecution, 
investigation,  subjects  of  investigation,  or  court  proceedings  [of  espionage  cases], 
unless  permission  has  been  granted  by  the  Federal  Attorney's  Office,  the  investi- 
gating judge,  or  the  courts.  .  .  . 


21.  Streets,  railways,  bridges.— All  press  reports  about  the  construction  and 
extension  of  streets,  railways,  stations,  canals,  bridges,  and  power  dams  about 
which  there  has  been  no  official  announcement  or  briefing  (such  as  visits  by 
the  press)  are  subject  to  prepublication  censorship. 


23.  Evacuation.— Articles  about  evacuation  may  not  contain  specific  data  and 
figures,  unless  express  approval  has  been  given  by  the  appropriate  evacuation 
official. 

24.  Position  of  the  General.— There  may  be  no  advance  announcements  about 
visits  or  travels  of  the  General,  including  troop  reviews,  unless  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  General  or  by  an  authorized  officer. 

Any  use  of  the  person  of  the  General  for  advertising  purposes  is  for- 
bidden  

Advertisements  for  the  sale  of  pictures  or  objects  of  any  kind  which  portray 
the  General  are  subject  to  prepublication  censorship. 

25.  Involvement  of  the  army  in  election  and  referendum  campaigns.— Fartissin 
political  posters,  leaflets,  advertisements,  and  brochures  which  contain  a  picture 
in  any  form  of  a  member  of  the  Swiss  armed  forces  or  in  whose  text  the  army 
is  drawn  in  any  manner  whatsoever  into  political  controversies  are  forbidden. 
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27.  Swiss  medical  missions  abroad.— It  is  forbidden  to  publish  any  reports  or 
articles  by  and  about  the  observations  and  experiences  of  Swiss  medical  missions 
abroad  and  their  members,  unless  they  are  in  the  form  of  official  reports.  It  is 
also  forbidden  to  reproduce  reports  and  articles  about  this  subject  from  the 
foreign  press. 

28.  Soldiers'  mail.— Soldiers'  mail  is  subject  to  preliminary  censorship  if  it 
deals  with  strictly  military  questions. 


III.  Protection  of  Secrets  of  the  War  Economy 

1.  Supplies.— It  is  forbidden  to  publish  statistics  of  food,  fuel,  and  industrial 
raw  materials  stockpiles. 

2.  Economic  negotiations  with  foreign  countries.— Keports  about  the  progress 
and  results  of  economic  negotiations  may  be  published  only  in  the  official  Swiss 
version.  This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  reports  which  simply  give  information 
about  the  opening  and  conclusion  of  economic  negotiations. 

Foreign  radio  reports  on  this  subject  must  be  reproduced  without  comment 
and  by  identifying  the  source. 

3.  Motor  vehicles  statistics.— It  is  forbidden  to  publish  any  information  what- 
soever about  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  Switzerland  or  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  which  have  been  put  back  into  service.  In  exceptional  cases  per- 
mission to  publish  these  figures  will  be  given  by  the  Division  of  Press  and 
Radio. 

IV.  Release  of  Data  on  the  War  Economy 

When  data  on  the  war  economy  are  released,  the  publications  issued  by  an 
official  agency  and  the  data  checked  and  released  for  publication  by  appropriate 
authority  have  equal  standing. 

In  such  cases  the  text  must  show,  in  suitable  journalistic  format,  that  publi- 
cation of  the  data  has  been  authorized. 
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